venth 


-oems, 


is Life 
Vol. 8¥0. 


n Intro- 
n Portraits 


. By 
t and Vig- 


itrodue- 
Svo. with 


Author, 
1 vol. 8yo. 
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Price 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1859. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


(Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 





GLAND.—WARWICK MEETING 


ements, Cheese, Wool, tps Gates and Drain- 
ENTRIES oa mode le on or before the FIRST OF MAY. 
ing for Live Stock must be made on or +4 the FIRST 
OF JUNE. 
= hye ed in each case after those respective dates 
i * Attnout an 2 be d and ret turned to the 


_reieadl may be had on csihinaaia at the Offices of the 
12, Hanover Square, London. 


——— 
Ro... AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 





PRIZE 
Society, 


—_—__ 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


TrRaFaLGaR Square. 


OTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 
Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
coming EXHIBIT ITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in 
on MONDAY, the 4th, atin tepet hae 5th of APRIL next, after 
which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any W orks be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
oil ings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are in- 
Excessive breadth in fra omaha & — oe ee c ting 
ulin revent Pictures obtaining the situation they other- 
wise merit The other — necessary to be observed may 
Forni} he Royal Academ 
bg _ Joun Prescorr Knront, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Workssent for exhibition, but 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


‘The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
Secretary. 





OTICE TO ARTISTS.—The Period for RE- 

CEI\ING PICTURES IN LONDON, by Mr. GREEN, for 

the eerest EXHIBITION, has been extended to SATURDAY, 
the 16th AP’ Signed by order, 


W.S. Tracy, Hon. Sec. 
Belfast, Ath March, 1859. Samve. Vance, Sec. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. GzorcE Nicox, Secretary. 





— s 
XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is 
NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance ls. + 


Saffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Roserts, Secretary. 





OCIETY OF ARTS.—THE ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS will open on the 
%th day of APRIL, 1859. The days fixed for receiving Models, 
Drawings, and S einen intended for Exhibition areTHURSDAY, 
pope FRIDAY, the 8th, and SATURDAY, the 9th of APRIL. 
No charge is made for space, and the Exhibition is free. 
Intending egy ge ly a companeseees at once with the 
Secretary. y Order, P. Lx Neve Fosrer, Secretary. 
Society's House, se piieck, Atha, 7th March, 1859. 





OCIETY FOR THE ENC OURAGEMEN 


THE FINE ARTS 
Parsient, The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE, K.G. 


The THIRD CONVERSAZIONE of this Society will be held cy 
the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL, on TUESDA 


5th 
M. SILVESTRE will read a Paper “ On the State of Fine Artin 
France.” The Lecture will commence punctually at 8 o’clock. 
Ladies or gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the Society 
the Offlees: 35.7 poet their names to the Honorary Secretary, at 
the 58, Pall Mall yituiam Hott, Hon. See. 





. OF 





RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 
The Winter Exhibition being now over, the Gallery will 
femain CLOSED during the month of APRIL until the opening 
ofthe SUMMER EXHIBITION, on the Ist of MAY. 
rs of Modern Pictures and of Water-Colour Drawings 
or Foreign) desirous of exhibiting during the Summer 
— have the goodness to apply without delay to Mr. C. W. 


Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery at the Crystal Palace, in order 
that their works may be inserted in the Catalogue. 
By order, 


Crystal Palace, April Ist, 1859. £0. Grove, Secretary. 





QRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. Pictures and Water-Colour 
intended for the ensuing Summer Exhibition — be 

at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, between the hours of 
—" MONDAY 4th, TUESDAY 5th, and W EDNESDAY 6th 
to Mr. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery, 

orver, 
. : Groror Grovy, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S a s- 
[HE REV J. M. BELLEW, S.C.L., will 


& READING from the WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSM ig 
INCIDENTS IN HIS LIFE, at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, on 
ESDAY EVENING, APRIL13. The Rey. J. M, BrLizw 
een to yes the admission by purchase into the St. 
of an ORPHAN whose Father was unsuccessful in 








PEARE. 


a 





lished by 





5 gem | died in January last, leaving a Widow and Ten 
¥: totall My ite for. The profits will be devoted yA — 
ie _— is, 4s.; Centre Area and Balconies, 2s.; Back Sea’ 
ay 


ito be had at Mircneti’s, Royal Library, Old Bond Street ; iat 
"s Hall, Long Acre; Mr. Sxare’s Library, Circus Road, 


are Wood and at Mre. Ackerman’s, 6, Blenheim Terrace, 
of the Stalls may be seen. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 
ME, MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate 8 


he above Nerang | in connection with his sang Establish- 
reet Dd a for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 














Bright, more, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
w. Bennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
y. Cooke, inp. ogford J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D.H Percy, Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T. 8. Robins, E. Williams, 

anby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





ERR JOACHIM begs to announce that he 

will give THREE CONCERTS in MAY for the performance 

of BEETHOVEN'S QUARTETS — especially those known as the 
POSTHUMOUS. 

The names of subscribers for the series will be received at 

Cuarrrit & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. Full particulars will be 
duly announced. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
BACH AND HANDEL. 





ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 4ru. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, MISS DOLBY, SIGNOR PIATTI, 
MR. W. T. BEST, MISS MAHLAH HOMER, MISS 
MARIAN MOSS, MR. WILBYE COOPER, 

AND MR. SANTLEY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Parr L.—BACH. 
GRAND FUGUE in E flat, Organ................ . Mr. W. T. BEST. 
AIR (Passion)........cdpaauee Pde ge wesccccccscceccces Mr. SANTLEY. 
PRELUDE SARABANDE, and GAVOTTE, 
Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompanime nt Signor PIATTI. 
RECIT. and ATR, “ Although mine eyes with tears 
o’ertiow ” (Passion ee ogg HOMER. 
FUGA SCHERZANDO, and GRAND F 
AMINE ..ccccsccesece ob cecce MiGs “ARABELLA GODDARD. 
AIR, “Grief MPM ieietisd sss dacoccccccccccccccccesss Miss DOLBY. 
GRAND PRELUDE and FUGUE in G minor, 
Oral aq GPPePTGNEN RTs oc ccccccccsccccccceccees Mr. W. T. BEST. 
* Part IIl.—HANDEL. 
ORGAN CONCERTO (No. 6) 
AIR, “ Cangio d’aspetto ” (Admetus) ... ..Miss DOLBY. 
AIR, “ Revenge, Timotheus cries,”...............00+ Mr. SANTLEY. 
SUIPE EGES in E major, concluding with 
vane HiPhenious Blacksmith,” Pianoforte, 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
SONG, “ Love in her eyes sits playing,”....Mr. W ~y COOPER. 
DUET, “Tanti strali al sen mi_ scocchi, 

Miss MARIAN MOSS = Miss DOLBY. 
PRELUDE and FUGUE in F minor, Organ ...... Mr. W. T. BEST 
GOMIURE So os cove cesecicsece Mr, BENEDICT. 

Sofa stalls, 5s.; reserved seats, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is., at the 
Hall, 28, imag ye ; Kerru, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Ham- 
MOND ; Cramer & Co.’s, Regent Street; H. Bnooxs’s newspaper and 

concert ticket office, 24, Old Cavendish Street ; Leaver ; OLLIVIER ; 
See Casrrast & Oo.'0, 6 50, New Bond Street. 








Mr. W. T. BEST. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Farewell Season of Mr. Cuantes Kran 

On Monday, and during the Week, will be 
Historical Play of KING HENRY THE FI 
be repeated every evening until the léth of April. 


| , 

R. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT has the honour 
announce that the FIRST of THREE CHAMBER 
CONCERTS of CLASSICAL INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will take 
lace at WILLIS'S ee on MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 
1, yay at half. Three o’clock, at which he will be 
by , eae Piattl, M. wae Mr. Howell, M. Schreurs, 
Mrs. Prat ten, Mr. Crozier, and Mr.C. Harper. The SECOND and 
THIRD CHAMBER CONCERTS will be given on SATURDAY 
MORNING, MAY 7, and SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 21, for 

ee Joachim and other eminent artistes are 
uu TL 


, as Man: - a 
resented Shal rr gs 
‘H. This play will 





serv 

; unreserved seats, 15s. For a single Concert— rved 
seats, 10s. 6d. $ eee seats, 7s. Applications for tickets received 
and Co.’s, 210, neers Street; and Mr. Mitchell’s 


disor 
‘Royal Library, 33, Old Bond S' 





Citta ca MIN YSTRELS. — ST. JAMES’S 


HALL. 





will resume their 
‘opular EATEMTAINMENT on ONDAY EVENING APRIL 
he Tit thé St. J EVENING at 


to be re 
Bight, and SATU TAY} MORNING Sat Three o'clock. 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats,3s. To be obtained at 
Mr. Mircuriu’s Royal 5 FE, 33, Old Bond Street. 





RATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES. 
WILLIS’S ROOMS.—This Day, SATURDAY, APaN, 2nd, 
at -past Three o’Clock, “ eo the Patriot States 
Writer, and Poe net. -MONDA Y EVENING NEXT, APRIL 4th, 
“ Grattan, and the Wits and enters of the Irish h Parliament 
petals umbered), 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; k Seats 4 May 
be obtained at Mr. Mircuexu’s Royal Library, gold Old Bond Street. 


Rorvay 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


VENT GARDEN. 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. LOTTI. 
SECOND APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR DEBASSINI. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 5, will be repeated Verdi's Opera 
iL TROVATORE. 










GROUE, siccccciccccscccatcicccnedcccceasées Mdlle. LOTTI. 
(Her Second Appearance in England.) 
Mdile. DIDIEE. 
Mzz ....... Mdme. TAGLIAFICO. 
Manrico.. Sig. NERI-BARALDI. 
FERNANDO .. Sig. TAGLIAFICO. 
Ruiz 


Sig. LUCCHEST. 
. Sig. ROSSI ; and 
. Sig. DEBASSINI. 
(His Second Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
CONDUCTOR... cccetisecs Seeeee Mr. COSTA. 
Commence at half-past Eight.—Pit b sanepess Boas 6d, ; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, first afid second rows, 7s.; other 5s.; itheatre, 


.; Am) 
- Boxes, Stalls, &c., to be had at the Box “Office of the Theatre, 
and at the principal Music Sellers and Librarians, 





SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT. NEXT THURSDAY. 


THURSDAY next, APRIL 7, will be given as a SUBSCRIPTION 
NIGHT (in lieu of the last Tuesday of the Season) on which oceasion 
will be Performed (for the First Time this Season) Bellini’s Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


Mdlle CALDERON. 
” (Her first appearance in England.} 


After which a DIVERTISSEMENT. 





TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
OR SALE, Charles the First's long-lost 


inimitable “$1, EEPING VENUS,” the chef d’ewuvre of 
TITIAN. A large number of connoisseurs from all of the 
globe pronounce it faultless, and I challenge the exhibition of any 
other Titian sqainet it for beauty of feature, and perfection of comes, 
drawing, and design. Exhibiting for a short time. Admission ls. 


J.C. Barratt, 369, Strand. 





ELL GWYNNE’S BIRTHPLACE.—A good 

Stereoscopic View of the Birthplace of Nell Gwynne, ore h 

has recently been taken down, may be had of W.GETHRU, HIGH 

TOWN, HEREFORD, by enclosing 13 postage stamps, or 19 stamps 
for a Coloured View. 





A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Institutep 1814. Inconroratep 1842. 


Under the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty 
THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
The Nobility, Patrons, and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the FORTY- FOUKTH ANNIVERSARY DINN will take 
place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 16th instant. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT HARDINGE in the chair. 
W. J. Ropgr, Assistant Secretary. 





DITOR.—An ENGAGEMENT IS OFFERED 
{oan EXPERIENCED EDITOR to conduct a LITERARY 


should state all necessary particulars and the terms re: ulred, may be 
addressed to G. W., care of Mr. Bumsrzap, Bookseller, 205, High 
Holborn, W.C. 





W HAT WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT? 

is a thought often ocew to literary 7 ublic cha- 
racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate answer 
to the td may be obtained, on application to RICHARD 
BARRE’ 13, Mark Lane, London. 


R. B. is enabled to execute every description of Paintixe on — 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large an 
choice assortmen t of Trrrs, Stream PRINTING A. 
and other Presszs, and every modern improvement in the Printin: 
Art. A Specimen Boox of res, and information for Authors, sen 
on application, by 


Ricnarp Barzetr, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





UDTE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES. PER ANNUM, o consisting 
chiefly of Works of Permanent Interest and Value 

ao Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List Stay Books withdrawn from Mupre’s 


Lisnary, and offered at Sees pa ices for cash, is no 
ready, ad may de obtained on application ” . re 





Cuaates Epwanv Mvpiz, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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ESTIMONTIAL to the late WILLIAM WEIR. 
EDITOR OF THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


The y spontaneous public manifestations of regret which were 
called forth, by the announcement of the death of Mr. WEIR have 
been followed by numerous expressions of a wish that an opportu- 
nity of participating in some tribute to his memory were given to 
the large numbers of those who appreciated his public virtues. In 
the communications made to his more immediate friends it has been 
urged that his services to society, in almost every department of 
literature, in the defence of popular rights—at first as an advocate, 
and subse: quently through the press—in the great movement which. 
resulted in the establishment of Free Trade, of which he was one of 
the most ardent and effective champions; and that the lofty in- 
tegrity which he displayed as a journalist, ‘and his constant devoted 
labours in the cause of freedomand progress, ought not to be allowed 
to pass into the general history of our times without some special 
recognition by the public for which he lived and worked. 

Sharing this conviction, and stimulated by the expression of 
these desires, the gentlemen whose names are subscribed have 
formed themselves into a Committee to give effect to the general 
wish. They have done so with no intention of pled, ging: themselves 
or others to an omen on mye disputed points o Ro itical policy 
with which Mr. Weir’s name has been associated, but simply to 
commemorate the eminent qualities of the journalist, to which the 
principal organs of public opinion—and first and chiefest the gre 
—have lately borne a generous and ungrudging testimony. 
full consideration and inquiry, it has been resolved that the festimo. 
nial shall be ofa nature to assure the lot and enlarge the narrow 
means of those with whom Mr. Weir—cut off in the midst of his 
career—had hoped to spend the tranquil evening of his days. 


TRusteExs. 


Edward Akroyd, Esq., M.P. Samuel Morley, E 
John Cater, Esq: Charles Ratcliff, E me, y BAS. 


Secretary. 
The Rey. Walter Mitchell, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Banxens. 
London and Westminster Bank, 41, Lothbury. 
ComMITTEE. 


The Right. Hon. DAVID WILLIAM ow the Lord Mayor of 
London, Chairman 


W.C. Macready, Esq. 


q. F. Maitland, Esq 
J. 0. william, ‘MD., C.B., 
F.B.S 


Edward Akroyd, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Baines, E: 
Rey. James Booth, LL.D. »F.R.S8. 
John Brady, Esq., M.P 
John Cater, Esq. 
George L. 6 raik, 
Sir Arthur H: 
MP. 








Samuel Morley, Esq. 

Pg. Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A. 

Elton, Batrt., canine ted Murchison, F.R.S. 
ar 

William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 

H. E. Crum Ewing, Esq. +» MP. 

Thomas Fairbairn 

James Glashier, hha 9 “RS. 
John Hunter, Esq. 


Sir Joseph I Paxton, MP. 
ere Ratcliff, Esq., F.A.S., 


George Edward peer ecets ma. 
William Tite, ye app F.K.S. 





Charles Knight, Esq. W. Henry Wills, 
D. Maclagan, M.D. Sir Eardley W ilmot, Apart. 
Contributions already received : 
The Proprietors of the “‘ Daily News”’.......... £50 0 0 
The Proprietors of the “ Times”’...,........+... 2 0 0 
Arnould, Sir ne ge . £5 00) Johnson, 7) Esq. ..£10 10 0 
—s" Edward, Esq. * Kennedy, P. W., Esq. 10 00 


1710 
5 00 


be J. 0., 





FR 
Maitland, 1 E 

ure! hison, Bir 

PRS. .... 






nm 
Bares, Thomas, 








10 00 
5 00 
5 00 


— 
J 
- 
J 
o 


Booth, Rev. Dr., F. 
Baines, Edward, E: 
Brown, Thomas, E: 
Clerical Friend, a, 


00 Macready, W 
Maclagan, De. 
eed The Lord 10 100 

Morley, Samuel, Esq. 20 00 
M‘Clelland, James, Esq. 5 00 
Martineau, Miss Harriett 5 0 0 
Oswald, Alexander eG 5 00 
oe Jas., Esq., FR 
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MOOT. ..ccsccveccscccs G CO] Bro. ccccccccccccvccees 5 

Contributions ny Bie be paid into the London and Westminster 
Bank, or sent to the Secretary. 





R. OBR BENNETT'S LECTURES ON 
MEN AND WATCHWORK 


April, Ie Neviary April 7th Crosby Hall. 
Prdth, Hampstead. | wlith, Bethnal Green 


The - nae will be illustrated by a cur variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and Watches. 


Syllabuses can be had at the Watch fact 





y, 65, Ch +A, 


Sales by Auction. 





Valuable Assemblage of Books in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioners of Titecery Sr A and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL A at their 
House, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, oth of April, 
1859, and Four following Days, at One o’clock precisely each day, the 


THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 


of a Gentleman, comprising Capital Books in the various depart- 
ments of Literature ; also, the 


SELECT LIBRARY OF A CONNOISSEUR, 


Leaving his town residence, containing fine copies of the works of 
the English Poets and Dramatists. =~ of other Popular ea Nk 
fine Galleries and other Books of Prints; some interesting Fac- 
similes of Title- panes of rg bhglish Bibles and other works of 
rarity, by Edward O fe of the late Edmund Kean, profugely 
illustrated with Portraiis, Beenie Prints, Original Letters, Scraps, 
Play Bills, &c. Rare and Curious Tracts, Topographical Tlustra- 
tions, oe illustrative of County History; two convenient 
and capital Bookcases. 


May be viewed two days previous and Catalogues had. 





The Theological Library of the late Rev, R. Philip. 
Miscellaneous Books, &c. 


M®. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 

are on W EDNESDAY, APRIL 6, and Two Following Days at 
alf-pas 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REY. 
ROBERT PHILIP, 


Of Maberly Chepel, Kingsland, com prising an Interesting Collec- 
tion of Works in Divinity, of eminent nglish Divines, Controversial 
Tracts, Sermons, &c. “Also a Collection of Miscellaneous Books, 
Classics, Modern French Literature, Standard Works, &c. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on Receipt of Two 
Stamps. 








JPRASER'S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1859, 


2s. 6d. contains :— 


SWORD AND GOWN. BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVING- 
STONE.” PART I. 

CONCERNING TWO BLISTERS OF HUMANITY: BEING 
THOUGHTS ON PETTY MALIGNITY AND PETTY 
TRICKERY. 

HOLMBY HOUSE; A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of ‘‘ Digby Grand.” 
Part IV. 

THE COURT OF RUSSIA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

PROFESSIONAL SECTARIANISM. BY SHIRLEY. 

HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.— 
CONNEMARA. 

RUSSIAN DINNERS. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE EASTERN PYRENEES. 

WILLIAM JOHN BRODERIP.—IN MEMORIAM. 

RECENT WRITERS ON REFORM. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 
Will contain 


A REVIEW OF MR. JOHN STUART MILLS’ ESSAY 
“ON LIBERTY,” 


By Henny Tuomas Buckie. 


ALSO THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE 
SPANISH DRAMA. 


Br Joun R. Cnor.ey. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIX., 
APRIL, 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS: 

DEBATE UPON REFORM BILL. 
AUSTRO-ITALIAN QUESTION. 
WEEDON ENQUIRY. 
MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
‘WILKINSON ON COLOUR. 
INDIAN SKETCHES. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
AND ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF 

THE QUARTER. 


London: Rosert Haagpwices, 192, Piccadilly. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free on receipt of Two Stamps. 


PAWson's CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
CIRCULAR FOR APRI pote, Sep 4000 Volumes of 
= Se. mrs a in Ai lasses 3 - ry we 
orks on Astro! a ogra) ous ec =e, a e col- 
lection of W op relating rf mn Facetie, Ni story, 

Topogra, 

Wu. Semen & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 
blished 1809. 


Bstal 





Now ready, price 1s. or post free for 13 stamps, 
CATALOGUE OF THE NEW BOOKS 


A 


ished reat Brit coreg © the year 1858, with the: 
ag, Pricey and punter Nae to mis added, ‘se 
mth Engravings 
a ean and Piphabstically artanged from 8 | x. ay F 
or 


London: Published at the Office, 11, Paternoster Row, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
On the 11th of April will be published in one thick 8vo. volume, 
price 23s. 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Wirn 44 Ituustzations sy H. K. Browns. 
Cuarmax & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 





MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 


6d. containing 48 full and well-printed with 
Tow 1 Firetions, the Second Number of KINGSTON'S 


MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. An Entertainin 
fonthly Miscellany. _ Edited by ILLIAM H. 
KINGSTON, ., Author Or “Peter the whaler, ” “Old Jack,” 

— London : Boswontn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





| 


i 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
2s. 6d. 


FOR APRIL. 


THE SEASON TICKET. NO. 1—AN EVENING AT CORK. 

A TRIAD OF POETESSES. 

THE BIRTH-DAY OF BURNS. AWARDED THE 
PLACE BY THE JUDGES OF THE BURNS PRIZE POEM 

RIFLED ORDNANCE—ARMSTRONG GUN. 

UNIVERSITY ESSAYS, NO. 3.—DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 
BY THE VERY REV. THOMAS WOODWAR EAN 
DOWN. Bde or 

GERALD FITZGERALD, “ THE CHEVALIER.” B CHARLE 

. LEVER. PART xv. 44 

THE LAST JOURNAIS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

THE FEMALE ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 

THE HOUSEKEEPING OF IRISH CHIEFS. 

KAISERSWERTH, THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 

THE BRIDE OF GLEN ARVA. 

NEW NOVELS. 

ANGLO-SAXON COLONIZATION. 

Dublin: Atex. Thom & Sons. London: Hurst & 
Sold by all Booksellers.” DuACket®. 








BtLAckKwoopd: S MAGAZINF 
FOR APRIL, 1859. No. DXXII. Price 2s. 6¢, 
ConTENTS. 

A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.—PART IV. 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART II. 

A WINTER JOURNEY. 

THE TURKS IN KALAFAT, 1854.—PART II. 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

A DISSOLVING VIEW OF MONEY AND THE 
FRANCHISE. 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE CRY FOR REFORM. 

THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

[THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

THE ARMS, ARMOUR, AND MILITARY USAGES OF THE 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE SWYFT MONUMENT IN ROTHERHAM CHURCH. 

THE ARCHIVES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 

THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 

ANDREWS’ HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM. 
INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY HENRY PRINCE OF WALES, IN 
1612, RESPECTING THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

THE COMMON LAW OF KENT. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, WITH ORIGINAL 
MEMOIRS OF DR. PEACOCK, DEAN OF ELY, T. kK. 
HERVEY, ESQ., CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ., and others. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Panxenr. 








This day is published, price 6s. the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVI. 


ConTENTS : 
I. SIR E. B. LYTTON, NOVELIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
POET. 
II. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
III. SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND REFORMERS. 
IV. THE PRESENT STATE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
V. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
VI. MORLEY'S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
VII. D‘AGUESSEAU AND FRENCH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. PEASANT LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
IX. THE TRUE DIFFICULTIES OF THE ITALIAN QUES- 
TION. 
X. SCHLEIERMACHER. 
XI. CONSERVATISM AND REFORM. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 2s. 


[HE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXXV. FOR APRIL. 
ConTENTS :— 

MR. FARREN—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIFE CONTIN- 
GENCY CALCULATION. (PART II.) THE SYSTEM OF 
DEPENDENT RISKS. 

MR. DAY—ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE RATES OF 

PREMIUM FOR ASSURING AGAINST ISSUE. 

. MILLER—ON FIRE ASSURANCE: 

“ AVERAGE.” 

CHRISTIE—ON THE SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES BY 

FIRE UNDER SPECIFIC AND AVERAGE POLICIES, 

SEPARATE AND COMBINED. 

MR. SAMUEL BROWN—ON THE PLAN, OBJECTS, AND 
PROGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR OBTAINING A UNIFORM DECIMAL SYSTEM OF 
MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND COINS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


e | CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, &c. &c 
London: Cuaares & Epwin Larrton, 150, Fleet Street. 


“ SPECIFIC” AND: 
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NEW NATURE-PRINTED 
WORKS. 


——— 


ESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 


beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size, in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of NaTurE-PrintineG, as 
shown in the large folio work on Fexns, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Iustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Henry BrapBury. 











THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s. each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 81; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., &c. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s. each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July; and the Second on the 
81st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed Illustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 





THE BRITISH MOSSES. 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D, 


Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


*" Detailed Prospectuses of the above may be 


had by application to the Publishers. Further 
Particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.8.,F.H.5., &c. 





EXOTIC FERNS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 





London : 
Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG,” 
BY CHARLES READE. 


Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





WituiAm Biackwoop & Sons, 


Second edition, now ready in Four Volumes, post 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH ITP 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


Author of “‘ My Novel,” &c. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORKS 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR, corrected according to the New Statutes. 6s. 6d. 





A MANUAL OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 


LA rranged after the Analysis of Dr. Halifax, By GEORGE 
BAB INGWELL, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED AT 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEASON OF ADVENT, 1858. By the 
Very Rev. the DEAN OF ELY. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICISM 


by THE ep TESTAMENT. Being the Introduction 
to a transcript of oe Codex Augiensis. By the Rey. Ri H. 





SCRIVENER, M.A vo. 5s. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEX 
THUCYDIDES EX RECENSIONE, J. G. DONALD- 
SON, 8.T.P. 2 vols, 7s. 
Lately Published. 


ZESCHYLUS, F. A. PALEY, 3s.: EURIPID 
F. A. PALEY, Vols. 1 and 2, 38. 64. cach: HORATIUS, A. J. 
MACLEANE, 2s. 6d 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition, very much Enlarged, and adapted for the Use of 
University Students. By the Rev. J. W. eects nyo 

vo. 16s. 

This enla’ Edition has been prepared with the intention of 

— within the reach of Students at the Universities, and in the 

ighest classes at Schools, a Manual of Instruction and Reference, 

which without exceeding the limits of the most Type Works of 
the kind would exhibit a more exact and 





CAUTION.—MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


DITIONS of Moorr’s ‘‘Irish Melodies” 
‘4 having been announced which might lead the public to 
believe that they contain the whole of the “Melodies,” Messrs. 


Loneman & Co. have to state that no editions are comple te except 
those published by themselves, and (with the Music) by themselves 
and Messrs. Appison & Co. Of the 124 lyrics set to music which form 
the collection known as Moore’s “ Irish Me lodies,” nearly one-haif 
the copyright has not expired ; and any infringement of the rights of 
the proprietors will be stoppe od by legal proceedings. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S POEMS. 
This day is published, Part I., square crown 8vo. price One Shilling 
(to be continued monthly) 

HOMAS MOORE'S POE TIC AL WORKS. 
An entirely New Edition, including the Author’s Autobiogra- 
hical Prefaces, Notes, and other ¢ aie ge Additions: with a Por- 


rait of the Author. To be completed in Ten Parts, price One 
Shilling each. 


*,* Part I. will contain the whole of LALLA ROOKH complete 
for ONE SHILLING 


London : Seen Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF INDIA IN ENGLISH TYPE. 
On Friday next, the 8th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
ISTORY OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 
ROMAN ALPHABET TO THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 
In a series of Letters and Papers, edited by MONIEK WILLIAMS, 
M.A. of the University of Oxford ; late Professor in ‘Ne East India 
College, Haileybury. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








THE ENGLISH DINNER QUESTION AND THE ART 
OF DINING. 
On Friday next, the 8th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo 
ANDBOOK OF DINING; OR, HOW TO 
DINE, CONSIDERED THEORETICALL y AND PHILO- 
SOPHICALLY Based chiefly on the Physiologie du Gofit of Brillat 
Savarin. By LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, Esq., M.R.8.L, 
London : Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





of the materials than any similar book ; would connect ‘itself more 
immediately with the researches of comparative Philologers ; and 
would contain the sort of information which the Author’s long expe- 
rience as a Teacher and Examiner has indicated to him as most 
likely to meet the actual wants of those who are engaged in the 
critical study of the best Greek authors. 

Without being formally based on any German Work, it has been 
ley. with constant reference to the latest and most esteemed of 

ireek Grammars used on the continent. 





A COLLECTION. OF ELEMENTARY 


PROBLEMS IN STATICS AND DYNAMICS. Designed for 
the Use of those goog for Mathematical Honours who are 
preparing for the Scania hree days of the Senate House Exami- 
nation. By W. WALTON, M.A., Trinity College. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 





A TREATISE ON STATICS: Con 


the Theory of the uilibrium of Forces, with numerous 
Examples illustrative of the General Principles of the Science. 
By C SAan nw M.A., St. John’s College. Fourth Edition, 
8yvo. 





Cambridge : DricuTon, Bet, & Co. 
‘Agents to the University. 


London: Bett & Dany. 





Price ids. 


HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, AND THE 
PLANS FOR THE SEARCH FOR hae JOHN 
A Review. By JOHN BROWN, F.R.G.S. 
a - > ymaeg valuable collection of facts os arguments.”— Literary 
azette. 
“ As a résumé of the various expeditions sent — in search of Sir 
John Franklin, this publication is undoubtedly of value.” 
bal complete epae of Arctic Discovery. ¥ Nautical ¢ Gazette, 





London: Epwaap Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, Part II. price 4s. (Part ITI. in May). 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
D PRACTICAL. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
Lonaman & Co. 





ARNOLD'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
In demy 8vo. 544 pp. price 10s. 6d. half bound. 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM NOVUS; OR 
POETICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Founded on the “ Thesaurus A ng peel of Quicherat. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“« A main object of this work is to give the pupil all the help, and 
more than all the helpthat the old Gradus afforded him ; but tosupply 
this help in the form of materials to be worked up by himsel, If.’ —Preface. 

“This work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus, as scarcely to 
come under the same category.’ —Athena@um. 


Rivrixetons, Waterloo Place. 





Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, neatly done up in cloth, with 
a Frontispiece, price 1s. 


ISTORICAL TALES, illustrating the Chief 
Events in Ecclesiastical History, British and Foreign, adapted 
for general reading, Parochial Libraries, &c. 


No. L. 
THE HILLS; OR, CACI- 
Now ready, No. II. 


THE I EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: A Jour- 
during the Decian Persecution. By AURELIUS 
GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles, and now done into 


THE CAVE IN 
LIUS VIRIATH 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
Oxford and London: Jouw Henny & James Parkes. 
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Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 2s. 6d. each, and in Volumes, Six in number, at intervals of four months, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA., 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


HE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLopmp1a or ArTSs AND ScrENcES; and the nameg 
of some of the new Contributors are subjoined ; others will be added. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not 
contained in the other Three. 











PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPZDU, 
MATHEMATICS ..............0.008 * A. Dz Morgan 
ASTRONOMY . G. B. Arry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. Ropert Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S 
) J ae soucinions A. Dz More@an, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Geouan G spines A M.. OF RS Lucasian Prof 
MATHEMATICAL, AST Mathematics, at University College, London. ? ., By BuD.y Bates rofessor, 


Cambridge. 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS .. Rey. R. SaerrsHanxs, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- + Gaaree TomiNson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 


ACOUSTICS ........cs0.0..00. bridge. eo oe ee 
Sennett. igueinis 20h Re Se, Pe Rosert Wiis, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor 
METEOROLOGY ..........00.+ NT AR Cambridge. 
~ Day.—R. a poe a Fe M.D.— 
x. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R.DIcKsoN, | & Peawgtanp, Ph.D.,'F.R.8. Lecturer on Chemis 
CHEMISTRY .....s...ccssscsscsseesssseessene are M.D.—Dr. GreeNxILt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Joun- St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. at 


7 stong, M.D. (the late).—J. Srmon, M.D.—T. Sournwoop 
MATERIA, MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY Smitx, M.D.—W. Covtsoy.—J. Fanrisu, A.M., Trinity College, = perenne D 
Cambridge.—J. Paget, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— W. : canal 
Yovuarr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 
Sir C. L. Easttaxe, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— 
Sir Epmunp Heap.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wexsrmacorr, R.A.—R. N. | G. R. Burnett, C. E. 
Wornvm, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery.—W. { Jamzes THornz (Fine Arts). 
Hosxrne, Professor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. 
Lrxps.—W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). \ 
Proressor Davies, Woolwich. 
Hon. Captain Deverevx, R.N. 

J. Narrren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Mason Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Rev. W. Hickey. 

Rev. W. L. Ruam (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 

T. Braptry, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s College, London,—Epwarp Cowper (the late), Professor 
of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society —A. Ross.— 
J.T. Stanespy.—A. Urz, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 


E H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, &c. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING .............. 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ... 


Lirzvt. Donwnetty, R.E. 


NAVIGATION axp MILITARY SCIENCES S. M. Saxpy, RN. 


RURAL ECONOMY..........0ccssssseee paesvenecane ostbets J. CHatmERs Morton. 


G. R. Burnett, C.E. 
GroreEe Dopp. 


MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... 


— orn SY 


Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W. D. 
Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— 
Groree Lone, A.M.— Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity 
PE sccitectnstivecs sasesenticsresecees siesenabiatiausiide College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of 
Sen R. Portsr, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 


T. H. Key. 
A. Dr Morean (Logic). 
Cuar.es Kniaut (Political Economy). 





RoseErt Matcoim Kerr, LL.D., Advocate and Barrister-at- 
Law.—C.W. Goopwin, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—J.T. 
Anspy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
bridge.—JamEes Epwarp Davis, Barrister-2t-Law.— 
Joun A. Russert, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor 
of English Law in University College, London.—Jonx 
Boyp Kinnzar, Advocate and Barrister-at-Law.— 


ot a 


J, H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Durra (the late), 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatcongr, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- 
ping, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Grorer Lone, A.M.—J. J. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCEE orssisssossesserees < lLonspatgz, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SgrsEant Mannine.—J. 
ae Fre ean Sere of Ceylon.—W. + ie a A.M., 

rinity 30 lege, Cambridge.—G. Wintaorg, .M. (the late), J. .'F.8. Dav, Barrister-at-Law.—ALyaep WADDr 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. LovE, D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Bar- 
a ) rister-at-Law.—D. MacLacutan, Barrister-at-Law. 


i ret Nip eee 











THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sia Volumes, Price 3l.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 3l. 12s. 


sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographicl 
= published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness. ~ 
caminer. 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two’ Volumes, half-bownd morocco, 21. 10s. 


magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858. 








“ By common consent this ‘CycLopmpra or GroGeraPuy,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rise in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geogray by 
was particularly well managed. later discoveries, and the multitude of facts 0 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bouwnd morocco, 21. 10s. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.” —Times. 
such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 
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Letters on Modern Agriculture. By 
BARON VON LIEBIG. Edited by John Blyth, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


«J am desirous to make the educated men of the nation 
inted with the principles which have been esta- 
plished by chemistry in connection with the nutrition of 
ts, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and the 
causes of their exhaustion. Should I be fortunate enough 
to impress upon & wider circle the conviction of the value 
of these principles, and of their extreme importance in a 
national and economic point of view, I shall look upon 
one of the tasks of my life as accomplished. With the aid 
of the educated men to whom I address myself, success 
is, in my opinion, certain ; but without their assistance it 
appears to me to be impossible.” —From the Preface. 


II. 
NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


One Volume, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIE- 
TETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY. By Baron VON LIEBIG. 
Edited by Dr. BLYTH. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

“Besides extending considerably the former Letters, I 
have in the present edition added a number of new letters, 
which refer to gencral scientific questions and to the most 
remarkable discoveries recently made in the departments 
of chemistry and physics. Among these are letter 2nd, 
on the Study of the Natural Sciences; letter 13th, on the 
Correlation of the Forces of Inorganic Nature; letter 15th, 
on the Alteration of Properties in Bodics ; letter 23rd, on 
Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.”— 
Preface. 


iil. 


Gregory's Handbook of Chemistry. For 
the use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, 
MLD., late Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Complete in One thick Volume, small 8yo., 18s. cloth. 


*,* Sold also in Two Volumes, separately, 


Isoncanic CuEmistRY, 6s. 6d. | OnGanic CuEemistry, 12s. 


Iv. 


Gastronomy; Comprising the Leading 
Physical and Chemical Properties of Gases, together 
with the Methods of Gas Analysis. By ROBERT 
BUNSEN, Professor of Chemisiry in the University 
of Heidelberg. Translated by Henry E. Roscor, 
BA. Ph.D. 8yvo. With Fifty-eight Illustrations. 
8s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


The want of a Handbook in Gaseous Chemistry has 
been long regretted by the cultivators of physical science. 
This desideratum has now been most effectually supplied 
by Professor Bunsen, to whom the branch of exact 
Saseous analysis owes its very existence. The Work now 
offered to the English scientific public comprises— 


I. The Mode of Collecting and preserving Gases. 


II. The Methods of Gas Analysis, by means of which 
twelve combustible and non-combustible gases 
can be separated from each other with a degree 
of accuracy scarcely equalled in the most exact 
process of mineral analysis. 


Il, The Determination of the Specific Gravity of 


IV. The Absorption of Gases in Liquids. 
V. The Diffusion of Gases. 


VI, The Phenomena of Gaseous Combustion. 


The Text is Illustrated by 58 fine Woodcuts of Appa- 
matus required in Gasometric investigations, 





Complete in Twelve Single Volumes, ornamental boards, 18s.; or in Six Double Volumes, cloth lettered, 21s ; 
han 
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BARON LIEBIG'S NEW WORK. DR. LARDNER’S “MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART.” 
On Saturday, April 9, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. cloth. és 


omely half-bound morocco, Six Volumes, 1/, 11s. 6d. 


ConrTENTs : 


The Planets; are they Inhabited | Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whit- 
worth’s Micrometric Apparatus. 


Worlds? 
Weather Prognostics. Steam. 
Popular Fallacies in Questions of | The Steam Engine. 
Physical Science. The Eye. 
Latitudes and Longitudes. The Atmosphere. 
Lunar Influences, | Time. 


Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Railway Accidents. 

Light. 

Common Things: Air. 

Locomotion in the United States. 

Cometary Influences. 
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REVIEWS. 


a 


Occasional Papers on the Theory of Glaciers. 
By James b. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., &. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Ir is only within a comparatively recent 

iod that the attention of the modern 
scientific world has been especially directed 
to the very interesting and complicated 
phenomena of glacier action. Attempts had 
indeed been made by earlier observers to 
frame theories by which these phenomena 
could be explained: but further examination 
proved that the hypotheses thus proposed 
were not only insufficient to account for, but 
were in many cases inconsistent with, the 
results of observation. The more accurate 
researches of the last few years have, how- 
ever, been attended with better success ; and 
the main credit of attaining to this result 
is unquestionably due to Professor J. D. 
Forbes, the author of the volume before us. In 
the course of several successive journeys to 
Switzerland, extending from 1841 to 1850, he 
instituted a series of minute observations on 
the phenomena of glacier action, from which 
he was at length enabled to elaborate a theory 
by which these phenomena were adequately 
explained. Until very recently, Professor 
Forbes’s hypothesis met with all but uni- 
versal acceptance ; but early in 1857 it was 
controve by Professor Tyndall, whose 
objections to it have not been removed by 


made by him chiefly during the last two 
summers. The question being thus re- 
opened, it became a matter of interest to the 
public generally to ascertain more exactly 
the details of Professor Forbes’s theory, and 
the grounds on which it rests; and to 
supply full information on these points is 
the design of the publication of the present 
volume. It consists of a collection from 
various sources, chiefly from the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal, of the scattered 
9 written by Professor Forbes on the 
subject of glaciers, and contains a more de- 
tailed account of the gradual elaboration of his 
theory, than is to be found in his “Travels 
in the Alps of Savoy,” in which work it was 
firs; promulgated. The appearance of this 
furnishes a fitting opportunity for an 
attempt to estimate the contributions made 
_ author to our knowledge of the laws 
glacier action; for which purpose it is 
hecessary to state briefly the opinions 
Which, before his time, were entertained on 
subject. 

The most striking and obvious phenomenon 
connected with glaciersis unquestionably their 
continuous motion. That they do move is a 
fet which must have been evident to the 
earliest observers, from the barest considera- 
tion of the circumstances of the case. A 

er being a stream of ice, issuing from, 
Serving as an outlet to, the reservoirs of 
eternal snow, and extending thousands of 
feet below the line of perpetual frost, it is 
ous that its lower extremity must be 
constantly thawing; so that, unless the 
er were as constantly advancing, its 
Perinanent existence below the snow-line 
would be an impossibility. Motion, there- 
oh being the one necessary condition of 
the existence of a glacier, the first task of 
Blacier theorist was plainly to assign a 
fuse for this motion. The earliest theory 





the result of observations and experiments | 


/on this subject was that known as the 


Grawitation Theory, originally proposed by 
| Gruner, in a work published at Berne in 
| 1760, but more generally associated with the 
i/name of De Saussure, its most illustrious 
exponent. According to this theory the 
masses of ice which compfise the glacier 
slide bodily over their rocky bed, urged by 
their own weight; the motion being facili- 
tated by the melting of the ice at the bottom 
of the glacier by contact with the warmer 
earth. The fatal objection to this theory is 
that a sliding motion of this kind, when 
once commenced, must be accelerated by 
gravity, and the glacier must slide from its 
bed in an avalanche. Other valid objections 
are also found in the small slope of most 
glacier-beds, and their frequent contractions 
and changes of form, through which it would 
be impossible that a rigid unyielding mass 
of ice could be urged. The second hypothesis, 
known as De Charpentier’s, or the Dilatation 
Theory, ascribes the moving force to the 
well-known expansion which water under- 
goes when converted into ice. <A glacier is 
traversed by innumerable minute fissures, 
which during summer are filled with water 
in the daytime ; and this water, being frozen 
during the night, by its expansion thrusts 
forward the whole mass of the glacier in the 
direction of its slope. The same opinion 
was adopted by Agassiz, with the modifica- 
tion that the water freezes, not in minute fis- 
| sures in the glacier, but in the capillary ducts 
| by which its granular masses are traversed. 
| According to this theory the motion of a 
| glacier must take place by fits and starts; it 
| must be accelerated by cold weather and 
retarded by hot; and must cease altogether 
| in the winter ; all conditions which are totally 
at variance with the now known nature of 
glacier motion. Further objections are that 
in the height of summer those parts of a 
glacier which move fastest are never reduced 
below the freezing point; and that the congela- 
tion produced by nocturnal radiation cannot 
possibly extend more than a few inches below 
the surface of the glacier. 

Such was the state of glacier theories at 
the time when Prof. Forbes approached the 
subject. He at once perceived that it was 
hopeless to attempt any explanation of 
the phenomena of glacier motion, without 
previously obtaining precise numerical 
data as to the nature and extent of that 
motion. Accordingly, in the summer of 
1842, he commenced a series of observations 
on the Mer de Glace, which were continued, 

rincipally on the same glacier, during the 
ollowing years, by which he was enabled to de- 
termine the daily, and even the hourly, motion 
of the glacier at different parts-of its course, 
as well as that of different surface-points of 
the same portion of the glacier. By means 
of similar observations carried on under his 
direction by Auguste Balmat in 1844-5, the 
mean annual motion was determined, together 
with the effect produced on its velocity by 
changes of temperature. The result of these 
observations was the establishment of the 
following facts. The glacier moves con- 
tinuously, day and night, winter and summer ; 
the motion, however, is not wniform, bein 
accelerated by heat, and retarded by cold. 
| It moves with varying velocity in different 
_ parts of its course, according to variations in 
| the slope, width, and other physical peculiari- 
ties of its bed. The ice in the centre moves 
| faster than that at the sides, and that at the 
| surface faster than that at the bottom; the 
variation in velocity from the sides to the 
centre is always gradual, and is greater or 











less according to the actual velocity of the 
glacier at the time when, and the point 
where, the observation is made. Now these 
are precisely the laws by which the 
motion of any viscous fluid (of which 
a river may be taken as the most 
familiar example) are governed; and, ac- 
cording to Professor Forbes, they can onl 
be expressed by the following theory, to whic 
the name of the Viscous or Plastic Theory 
is commonly given: a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid or viscous body, which is wrged down 
slopes of certain inclination by the mutual 
pressure of its parts. The ice of which a 
glacier is composed is not perfectly coherent, 
but is traversed in all directions by capillary 
fissures, which are always more or less 
charged with water, derived from the sur- 
face melting of the glacier itself, and of the 
snow-fields by which it is fed; and, as the 
fluidity, and consequently the velocity, of 
the glacier varies with the amount of water 
which it contains, the retardation of its 
motion in the winter, and its acceleration in 
the summer are fully accotnted for. The 
lowering of the surface of the glacier, which 
takes place during the summer, arising 
partly from superficial melting, partly from 
the attenuation and collapse of the parts 
which move most rapidly, is repaired during 
the winter, when the velocity of the whole 
glacier is diminished, and, the higher regions 
of the glacier moving relatively faster than 
the lower, the yielding mass of ice is pressed 
upwards in a vertical direction. 

The above theory expresses so completely 
all the observed facts of glacier motion, that 
it gradually acquired all but universal 
acceptance, notwithstanding the startling 
nature of its assertion of the plasticity ofa 
body which we have always been accus- 
tomed to regard as one of the most brittle 
of known substances. Professor Tyndall, 
however, while fully admitting that the 
motion of a glacier was that of a viscous 
fluid, was never able to reconcile himself to 
the notion of the viscosity of ice; and ac- 
cordingly, in a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Institution in January, 1857, he pro- 
posed another theory, by which the viscous 
motion of glaciers might be explained. This 
theory is based upon a fact announced by 
Mr. Faraday in 1850, that two pieces of 
ice at 32° will freeze together when brought 
into contact, either with or without pres- 
sure ; a phenomenon which Dr. Hooker has 
named “ Regelation.” By experiments with 
small masses he showed that ice can be 
moulded by pressure into any given form; 
and he asserted that the plasticity of ice, 
whether upon the large or small scale, was 
owing, not to its viscosity, but to fracture 
and regelation. 

Without pretending to arbitrate on a 
question disputed by such eminent authori- 
ties, we may observe that we are not disposed 
to attach so much importance to the difficulty 
based upon the brittleness of small masses 
of ice. That ice is not perfectly rigid is 
shown by its frequent henting beneath the 
weight of the skater. Other bodies, scarcely 
less brittle than ice, will flow down slopes 
with precisely the motion of treacle, or any 
other viscous fluid: as is proved by an 
instance quoted in Professor Forbes’s volume, 
in which Stockholm pitch was observed to 
flow very slowly out of a barrel, when it was 
sufficiently hard to break into fragments 
under the blow of a hammer. It would seem, 
therefore, that the properties of hardness and 
brittleness are not incompatible with that 
of viscosity or quasi-fluidity. But, after all, 
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the difference between the two theories is 
only one of degree. If we discard the term 
viscous altogether, and substitute for it the 
alias plastic, which, indeed, Professor Forbes 
seems to prefer, the same designation may 
be applied to both theories. Both agree in 
asserting that, by the subjection of glacier- 
ice to a peculiarly violent strain, solution of 
continuity is produced which is afterwards 
repaired when the disjoined surfaces are 
brought into contact by pressure; but 
according to Forbes the solution of con- 
tinuity is only partial, while, according to 
‘Tyndall, it is complete.* Professor Tyndall 
may deny the viscosity of ice, but he will 


hardly deny its plasticity, since he has him- | 


self succeeded in moulding it by pressure 
into a variety of forms; and, whether the 


solution of continuity which it undergoes in | 


the process be partial or complete is a circum- 
stance by which the ultimate fact of its 
plasticity is not affected. 

Hitherto we have considered the different 
glacier theories with reference to the one 
point of glacier motion; there are, however, 
several other phenomena connected with 


glaciers, whose explanation must be included | 
in any complete 7s on the subject, all of | 


which, according to Professor Forbes, are 


fully accounted for by his hypothesis. We | 


have not space to enter into a detailed enu- 
meration of these phenomena, the explanation 


of which may in most cases be deduced with | 


sacility from the plastic theory; but we must 
iwell briefly upon two points, which appear 
to be closely connected with each other, and 
of which, in one case at least, the theoretical 
explanation is certainly less clear. We 
allude to the mode in which glacier ice is 


formed, and to the peculiar structure which | 


it exhibits. We have already seen that the 

lacier proper issues from, and is in fact fed 
Gy, the vast snow-fields which occupy the 
higher plateaux of the mountains. It is to 
these snow-fields that the term névé or firn 
is applied. In the mass of the névé a suc- 
cession of strata of more and less crystalline 
snow is observed, which is generally ad- 
mitted to be owing to the successive falls of 
snow by which it is formed. The question, 
therefore, arises, what is the process by 
which the granular snow of the névé is con- 
verted into the compact ice of the glacier 
proper? For some time Professor Forbes, 
sharing the then universal opinion that 
snow could not pass into pellucid ice without 
being first melted and then frozen, was 
inclined to attribute the conversion to the 
liquefaction and subsequent congelation of 
the névé snow. This view is plainly open to 
the same objection that is urged against the 


‘dilatation theory of De Charpentier; viz., 


that there is every reason to believe that the 
cold of the most prolonged winter penetrates 
to a comparatively small extent into the 
interior of the glacier. Accordingly we find 
that in 1846 Professor Forbes abandoned 
this opinion, and expressed his belief that 
the snow is converted into ice by intense 
pressure exerted upon it when it is softened 
by the imminent approach of the thawing 
state; “the very first effect of which is to 
annihilate the strata of the névé, the most 
rapid glacification being effected by the 





* In Professor Forbes’s own words: ‘‘ Multitudinous 
incipient fissures occasioned. by the intense strain are re- 
united by the simple effects of time and cohesion.” He 
elsewhere describes the process as one of “ bruising and 
re-attachment.”’ Though we cannot with the opinion 
——s by Professor Forbes in the preface to this 
volume, that these phrases are absolutely equivalent to 
that of “ fracture and regelation,”’ we think we are justified 
in asserting that the difference between the expressions 
is one, not of kind, but of degree. 





| kneading and working of the parts upon one 
another, by the differential motions which 
the semi-fluid law of glacier progression 
occasions, and which also necessarily takes 
ee under intense pressure.” Professor 

yndall, who verifies his conclusion by actual 
experiment, also holds that the phenomenon is 
caused solely by intense pressure; though of 
course he does not admit to any share in it 
that differential motion of particles which, 
according to Professor Forbes, constitutes 
the glacier a viscous fluid. We may, there- 
fore, assume it to be established that the 
glacification of the névé is effected by pres- 
sure. We now come to the second point, the 
structure of glacier ice. In all glaciers whose 
ice is well consolidated, more especially in 
their middle and lower portions, the ice is 
found to be composed of alternate veins or 
| lamine of white, porous, and blue, compact 
ice. These veins are of very varying width ; 
they are most distinct in those parts of the 
glacier which are subjected to the greatest 
pressure. Their direction also varies con- 
siderably; but they appear generally to 
| traverse the whole width of the glacier, in a 
curve bending down from the sides to the 
centre, and dipping forward in the direction 
of the glacier’s motion. This veined or rib- 
boned structure was first observed by M. 
| Guyot in 1838; but the first to attach to it 
/a theoretical significance was Professor 
Forbes, who noticed it in the Aar glacier in 
1841. He ascribes its formation to the 
differential motion of the glacier particles, 
occasioned by the friction of the glacier on 
its sides and bed, and by the pressure of the 
upper regions on those below; the result of 
such motion being the separation of the ice 
into a multitude of fissures, which constitute 
| the blue veins, being filled up, not, as he at 
| first believed, by the congelation of infiltered 
water, but simply by the effects of time and 
cohesion. Professor Tyndall, on the other 


result solely of external pressure (as opposed 
to differential motion of particles); and he 
states that they are always developed in 
directions perpendicular to the direction of 
pressure. Observing that the veined ice 
may be generally split in the direction of its 
lamine, he traces an analogy between the 
veined structure and the lines of cleavage in 
slate; and he proves by experiment that 
wax, or any body not strictly homogeneous 
in its structure, may be endowed by pressure 
with the property of cleaving in lines per- 
pendicular to the direction of pressure. He 
further proves by experiment that ice, when 
subjected to pressure, is liquefied in‘ lines 
perpendicular to the direction of pressure. 
Notwithstanding the extreme beauty and 
ingenuity of Professor Tyndall’s experiments, 
we cannot think that they are capable of 
affording a complete explanation of the 
veined structure of ice. As far as the de- 


perfect; but it fails in the point that in ice 
distinct lamins: are formed, varying in com- 
pactness; which, as far as we know, is not 
the case with slate. Prof. Tyndall’s last- 
named experiment would seem to show that 
the blue veins are formed by the liquefaction 
of the ice in lines perpendicular to the 
direction of pressure. But, in this case, how 
is the freezing of this water effected? Not 
by the winter's cold, which could only affect 
the surface; nor by regelation, so long at 
least as the lamin of ice and water are sub- 
jected to the pressure which causes the 
liquefaction. And yet parallel veins of ice 








hand, conceives that these veins are the | 


velopment of perpendicular lmes of cleavage | 
goes, the analogy between slate and ice is 


ee 


| and water are never found in any part of a 


glacier. The difficulty will be removed when 
it is proved that pressure will develop in 
porous ice perpendicular veins of compact 
ice, without previous liquefaction. 
The above sketch of the past and present 
state of glacier theories shows how much 
of our present knowledge on the subject we 
owe to Prof. Forbes. He was the first to 
apply to the study of ‘glacier phenomena the 
only principle by which any trustworthy 
result could possibly be attained—that of 
patient and accurate observation of facts 
Whatever may be the opinion formed of his 
theory, it is impossible to deny that he was 
the first to establish the laws of glacier. 
motion. The importance of this service can 
hardly be over-estimated. None, we think 
will deny the temperate claim he advances in 
his preface, “of having laid just and solid 
foundations for a plastic or viscous theory of 
glaciers, without the desire or pretension to 
have credit for exhausting the subject in such 
a manner that futwre discoveries in physics 
can throw no more light upon it.” All who 
are interested in the subject will join with us 
in thanking Prof. Forbes for furnishing us 
with this collected record of the growth of 
his theory, and of the admirable series of 
observations on which it is founded. 








A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Wuew England was still rude and scarcely 
semi-civilised, and when even France could 
show but a small superficial advance upon 
her enemy and neighbour, Italy was re- 
splendent with arts, learning, and politeness. 
Her universities were no sham schools, one 
half superstition and the other half ruffian- 
ism, but real centres of science and philoso- 
phy, where the latest truths were taught— 
|always under sanction of Holy Mother 
Church—and where men dared to think and 
| speak, if still in priestly check and holding,yet 
| as freely as was possible under the influence 

of Rome; so freely, indeed, that sometimes 

they went beyond the bounds of orthodoxy, 
and were forced to retract, as in the “pur 
| si muove” of Galileo.. Her courts, too, dis- 

figured as they were by intrigues, assassina- 
| tions,and a few even worse offences, yet showed 
| such a stately front to the world that men 

forgave their iniquities for the sake of their 

glories, and compounded for their crimes by 
| their charms. Those courts were the great 
| mirrors and centres of the world. Poets 
and artists, high-born nobles and _ lovely 
| women thronged to them; all life within 
them was beautified by art and interpene 

trated with poetry; and what sins soever 
| might be harboured there, at the least wer 
| elegantly fashioned and gorgeously framed. 
| Society was like a polished epic, where each 
'line was smooth and perfect, though the 
argument told only of war, and violence, 
‘and unblessed loves. Women, too, held 4 
| higher place in the Italy of the middle 
| 
| 





‘ages than they did in the England, France, 
or Germany of the same_ time; higher, 
| indeed, than they hold in the Italy of to- 
| day. They were recognised as the intel- 
| lectual companions and equals of men; they 
were of acknowledged infiuence in the 
| political, as well as in the social, world; they 
were openly confessed as the sources whence 
‘the poet drew his inspiration, where the 
‘artist found his highest ideal, and where the 
| statesman sought aid and confirmation m 
‘his schemes. They were emphatically the 
‘companions and co-mates of men; 4m 
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jt was not thought that their highest or 
their sole duties lay in dull domestic 
drudgery, in a. claustral home life, and the 


simply material cares of maternity. The | 
families that produced Catherine Sforza, | 
Vittoria Colonna, Olympia Morata, La Corilla, 


and the rest, were not ashamed to own how 


much they owed to the power and genius of | 
their women, nor did they think their man- | 


hood degraded by the help. Still less did | 


they think that those women had failed in 
thar noblest mission when they stepped 
beyond the curtains of the “bower” and 
mingled in the hall and the work-room with 
men. The “woman’s question” never 
showed a more satisfactory condition than it 
did in those brilliant days of Italian glory; 
and never before or since was there such a 
triumphant solution of the difficulty of com- 
bining their personal independence and 


the womanly nature and career. These 
women, who made all Europe ring with their 
names, were no hybrids, as wanting in 
feminine gentleness on the one hand as they 
were in masculine strength on the other; but 
true women, fulfilling the natural destinies of 
women; docile wives who loved, and were 
faithful to, their husbands; fond mothers 
who caressed and educated their children. 
It was not then necessary for them to exer- 
cise their birthright by extravagance of 
assertion; freedom left them no need of 
ition. 

his, then, was the state of the woman’s 
world which Mr. Trollope has undertaken to 
show in his “ Decade of Italian Women.” 
His book is not merely a contribution to the 
biographies and memoirs, so fashionable in 
the present day, but is meant as an illustra- 
tion of the various powers of women, and of 
the modes of work and influence open to 
them. As an illustration of how unnecessary 
itis, for the welfare of society and the pre- 
servation of the family, to mutilate their 
lives, and deny them public action or intel- 
lectual fame, it will be heartily greeted by all 
the emancipated women of the day. Such 
evidence, furnished too by “the enemy,” will 
be sure of a rapturous reception. 

The Decade opens with a strange account of 
that epileptic enthusiast, Catherine of Siena 
—“ dupe or impostor ? ” asks Mr. Trollope— 
who, poor dyer’s daughter as she was, could 
change the hearts of popes and touch the 
guilty consciences of kings; who, by her 
own influence only, could raise the Order of 
St. Dominic into equality with that of its 

; and more powerful rival, St. Francis ; 
who was deemed worthy of the honour of 
the stigmata, hitherto exclusive to St. 
ncis; who was married to the Lord, and 
received visits, gifts, teachings, and miracu- 
lous powers from him ; who died out of pain 
into evident glory, and who made the fortunes 
of Siena and of the Dominicans in a breath ; 
and whose life and marvellous dealings are 
now in this nineteenth century—this age of 
chemistry and physiology—printed afresh, 
and distributed all over Catholic Italy, as 
sound, true, and wholesome reading for 
tian men and women with sane intellects 
divine intelligence. In this book, 
reprinted in 1851, for wide circulation among 
readers of Italy,” says Mr. Trollope 
emphatically, Catherine is somehow proved 
the chain, the catena, which the Angel 

of the Apocalypse holds in his hand. The 
transition is a strange bit of etymology, 
too curious to omit. Caterina by syncope 
ces catena, as catena by a monosyllabic 
makes Caterina. Catha, too, is 


and 


| Greek for universal; so that catha, catena, 


caterina, or the universal chain binding 
heaven and earth together, are all united in 
the dyer’s daughter, St. Catherine of 
Siena. This is Roman Catholic philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. But St. Catherine 
of Siena was only what the convulsionnaires 
of St. Médard, and what the unhappy nuns 
of Loudun were ; indeed what were all the 
“possessed”’ of the sixteenth and seven- 


| teenth centuries. Analogous cases may be 


| 





found any day in the hospitals of London 
or Paris. Reichenbach’s Mdlle. Rachel 
was of the same class of diseased persons, 
but under a milder manifestation. It is a 
fearful instance of the fallibility of human 
judgment and the ignorance of men, to 
find the same disease treated successively 
with canonisation, torture and death, and 


1 : | contempt as manifest impostures; the only 
public action with the unbroken integrity of | 


thing constant and real about it all being 
the disease itself, which never changes. 

After strong-willed, cataleptic, epileptic, 
and ewploitée Catherine, comes the figure 
of the proud, ambitious, indomitable Cathe- 
rine Sforza. Her life was an apt illustration 
of the dangers besetting politically active 
and ambitious women. Left a widow when 
still quite young and very bcautiful, by the 
assassination of her husband, Girolamo, by 
Checco d’Orsi, she, her children, and her 
subjects fell into the hands of the con- 
spirators, and but for her courage and 
presence of mind must have all been lost. 
The assassination was both sudden and 
unexpected : 


‘*Girolamo had recovered and returned with 
Catherine to Forli. Being hardly pressed for 
money, he had farmed out the much-hated meat- 
tax to one Checco, one of the Orsi family, to whom 
he appears to have owed considerable arrears of 
pay for military service. Checco d’Orsi wanted, 
not unreasonably, to stop the arrears due to him 
out of the sum coming to the Prince from the tax. 
But this did not suit the Prince's calculations, 
and he threatened the noble Orsi with imprison- 
ment. 

‘*Yet, notwithstanding these sources of ill-feel- 
ing, the Count seems to have received him court- 
eously, when on the evening of the 14th of April, 
1488, he presented himself at the Prince’s usual hour 
of granting audiences. It was after supper, and 
Catherine be retired to ‘her secret bower,’ a 
— of much importance to Checco d’Orsi and 
nis friends. Entering the palace they made sure 
that the business in hand should not be inter- 
rupted by interference of hers, by placing a 
couple of their number at the foot of the turret 
stair which led to her a apartments. The 
others passing on to the great hall,—Sala dei 
Nirfi,—they found Girolamo leaning with one 
elbow on the sill of the great window looking on 
the Piazza Grande, and talking with his Chan- 
cellor. There was one servant also in the further 
part of the hall. 

‘* “How goes it, Checco mio ?’ said he, putting 
out his hand kindly. 

‘©«That way goes it!’ replied his murderer, 
stabbing him mortally as he uttered the words. 

‘*So Catherine became a widow with six children 
at twenty-six years of age.” 


Immediately the town was roused, the fickle 
populace throwing up their caps and shout- 
ing ‘An Orso! An Orso! Liberty! Liberty!” 
while their brave Madama and her family 
were “marched through the streets of the 
city to the Orsi palace, and there locked up as 
enn oa The conspirators, not quite 
iking their responsibilities, put Forli under 
the sovereign protection of the Church; 
Cardinal Savelli undertaking the same in the 
name of the Holy See—for which he lost his 
life when the day of retribution came; and 
then Catherine was commanded to order her 








Castellano, Feo, to deliver up her fortress. 
But Madama and her Castellano understood 
each other; and after some parleying and 
much ingenious play Madama was allowed to 
enter the fortress alone, for the purpose of 
influencing her refractory governor better by 
close presence than she could when only 
parleying from windows and the like; and 
when fairly inside of course she set the Orsi 
and the rebellious Forlivese at defiance, and 
bade them do their worst. The fortress was 
impregnable, and Tommaso Feo was faithful 
to the death ; so Madama and her cause were 
safe, and the conspirators shamefully out- 
witted. In due course relief came; the Orsi 
fled, all but the old man of eighty, who was 
first taken to see his house razed to the 
ground, then led into the torture-chamber, 
and thence to the place of execution; the 
Cardinal Savelli was killed in a frightful and 
barbarous fashion; but the Forlivese were 
forgiven, and all things made smooth again. 
After this came her secret marriage with the 
handsome young Giacomo Feo, ‘l'’ommaso’s 
younger brother, whom forthwith by strata- 
gem she inducted into his brother's place as 
Castellano of the citadel; but the favours 
lavished on the boy-husband roused the 
swift Italian jealousy, and one day he was 
assassinated almost in her presence ; for 
which misdeed unhappy Forli paid dearly. 
A third marriage with Giovanni de’ Medici 
again left her soon a widow, and then her 
glory departed. Ceasar Borgia made her his 
prisoner, and took her captive to Rome, 
where, after a time, she died, in the convent 
of the Murate, amusing herself with writing 
out all sorts of strange half-magical and 
superstitious “secrets,” stich as charms, 
philtres, personal beautifiers, poisons, anti- 
dotes, recipes for making false coinage “ with 
a clear conscience,’ and’ the like, some of 
them untranslateable into modest modern 
English. 
ittoria Colonna was very different to our 
energetic, busy, and most masterful Madama 
of Forli. Serene, poetic, intellectual, quiet, 
nourishing a gentle sorrow with placid griet, 
and telling all the world in ottava rima what 
anguish she felt at the loss of a good-for- 
nothing mercenary of a husband, the friend 
of Michael Angelo, and the correspondent 
of all the learned men of Europe, she was 
7° as true a type of Italian woman- 
ood as Catherine Sforza in her restless 
sang ambition, as Catherine of Siena im 
er religious enthusiasm. Chaste as marble, 
as indeed befitted a Roman lady honouring 
the traditions of Virginia, of Lucretia, of 
Octavia, and of Portia—noble in speech and 
wise in action, beautiful and supremely 
intellectual, she is one of the purest and 
most admirable, if not the most genial and 
loveable, of Mr. Trollope’s portraits. But 
she is statuesque and classic, not picturesque 
and romantic; a Greek tragedy, decorous, 
veiled, and rhythmic, turning her back on 
passion and melodrama, and abhorrent of 
noise and colour. Her house at Ischia was 
one of the most beautiful and refined of the 
time ; her friendships were all elevating and 
ennobling; not the faintest cloud shadows 
the snowy purity of her name; not the 
lightest stain sullies the ermine of her 
princely robes ; but it is a picture painted in 
white and grey, a low sweet monochord, a 
very lovely statue, a manifestation to revere, 
but not a living woman to love with weak- 
ness or with passion. 
Far different was that reckless, roving, 
bright-eyed Middle Age Aspasia, that be- 
witching Tullia d’Aragona, mistress of 
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heaven knows how much learning, and of 
unnumbered hearts beside. She was a won- 
derful favourite was Tullia d’Aragona, and 
as restless as she was popular: 


‘Our brilliant Aspasia of the renaissance 
fluttered from court to court, everywhere received 
with open arms, everywhere the cynosure of all 
eyes, everywhere the centre of a knot of poets and 
littérateurs ; and flashing off her sonnets and 
canzonets right and left; now as offerings to be 
laid at the feet of some most illustrious duke or 
duchess, and now in loving or saucy requital 
of those addressed to her by her brethren of the 
guild. 

“* But as 

* All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest,’ 
the inexorable years too soon brought poor Tullia 
to that period of ‘half old-womanhood,’ as Zilioli 
so uncourteously terms it, which must have nearly 
coincided with the date assigned by grave Mazzu- 
chelli to that period of ‘ flourishing,’ which, it is 
to be feared, the ‘half-old woman’ would have 
fixed some five-and-twenty years earlier. 

‘* And what was to be done by a brilliant 
Apollo-chartered Aspasia, when fallen into half 
old-womanhood ?” 


But when Tullia became middle-aged, she 
grew devout and puritanical as well, and 
then she thought very wrong and wicked 
much to which she had contributed her 
utmost, while she could. Thus, she must 
needs write a book, to counteract the evil of 
Boccaccio’s naughty stories, which once 
she had laughed at with the rest—none 
more merrily: but now, so badly does she 
think of them and him, that she wonders 
people, when they hear his name, do not 
sign themselves with the sign of the Holy 
Cross, and stop their ears “as against the 
most horrible and abominable thing that 
human ears could listen to.” So Tullia 
thought then: time was when her intimates 
could have told of a different verdict from 
her full red lips. Tullia managed well for 
all her stages. Love and pleasure in youth, 
literature and fame in maturity, devotion 
and peace with Heaven in old age—she ran 
through the circle of gaiety, and left no 
cranny of her life unfilled. But Italian his- 
tory shows more than one instance of this 
entire and sincere conversion from a career 
of worse than questionable morality to one 
of real piety and good: works. Witness 
Lucrezia Borgia: the most notorious in- 
stance of all. Hear Mr. Trollope on this 
wonderful change: 


‘* Lucrezia was twenty-five at the time of this 
her fourth marriage. What the tenour of her life 
had been, and the nature of the scenes she had 
passed through, the English reader is probably in 
some small degree aware ; in a very small degree, 
unless indeed he happens to have sought out in 
the folio Latin columns of the contemporary 
chroniclers the details of abominations wholly un- 
reproducible in any modern page. And yet this 
woman, whose moral nature, if judged according 
to our habits of thought, must be deemed to have 
been saturated with impurity and hopelessly 
depraved and destroyed, is proposed and accepted 
as the wife of a prince, whose character stands 
higher than that of any of his contemporaries of 
the sovereign houses of Italy, and whose family 
was already remarkable among them for enlighten- 
ment and respectability !—accepted to be the 
mother of his children, and the means of trans- 
mitting his unsullied name and crown ! 

_ “But perhaps the most extraordinary and 
interesting fact of Lucrezia’s history, is that after 
her marriage with Alphonso, not only was her life 
blameless, but her conduct was such as to merit 
and secure her high-minded husband’s affection 
and esteem, and in all respects to do honour to 
her station. Her marriage with Alphonso there- 
fore divides, as by an abruptly and suddenly 





drawn line, the life of Lucrezia into two portions, 
the earlier all black with atrocities and abomina- 
tions unspeakable, the latter shining with purity 
and many noble virtues.” 


But Lucrezia is only incidental in Mr. 
Trollope’s book, and may not claim a larger 
proportional space here: else it would be an 
interesting human problem to study how, 
from murders, wholesale poisonings, such 
loves as may not be mentioned, and a cata- 
logue of crimes as comprehensive as the 
whole circle of crime, could quietly evolve a 
gentle, matronly, devoted woman, spending 
her mornings in prayer, and her evenings in 
embroidery among her ladies, and specially 
noted for piety, and charity to men of letters 
and the poor. 

In that same city of Ferrara, which cele- 
brated the beautiful Lucrezia’s conversion 
from sin to sanctity, and frowned on poor 
pale Renée’s dumb struggles into heresy 
and truth, Olympia Morata first opened 
her eyes upon a world she was to 
charm and adorn. Olympia was fated to 
heresy. Her father, weak and unable to face 
any form of martyrdom, had yet opened his 
ears and his heart to the new words floating 
in the theological atmosphere. Among his 
friends was one “ destined to exercise an 
important influence over his future life and 
that of Olympia:” 

‘This was Celio Secondo Curione, whose acts 
of overt dissidence from the Church had even then 
made him an object of persecution. Having 
become wholly alienated from Rome by the study 
of the Bible, and of certain of the writings of 
Melancthon, he was about escaping into Germany, 
when he was arrested, and thrown into prison by 
the Bishop of Ivrea. At the intercession of a 
relative, he was released, on condition of entering 
a monastery. There he finally made the breach 
between himself and the Church irreparable, by 
an act of audacity, which seems to have been 
more calculated to produce a theatrical and epi- 
grammatic effect, than to bring about any useful 
result. Having quietly one day removed the 
relics from the high altar of the convent church, 
he installed the Bible in their place ; thus indicat- 
ing, more significantly probably than he intended, 
the tendency of the new Church then springing into 
existence to substitute a new idolatry, less gross 
perhaps than that which it strove to supplant, but 
equally destined to impede for long ages the 
progress of mankind to a higher and purer 
theology.” 


Then Renée, the duchess, who had long 
been tepidly suspected of heresy, soon 
became an object of more than suspicion, 
“not only saying her soul was her own, but 
disposing of it to Mother Church’s most 
dreaded and detested enemy.” Mr. Trollope 
thus represents the disguise and discovery 
of Calvin : 


‘* Swift remedy found the exasperated Duke for 
such domestic treason. And here Mnemosyne 
begs to suggest as a subject for artistic present- 
ment the incident which followed. Scene—the 

rivate closet of the Duchess in the castle of 

errara. The persons assembled there have been 
engaged in that sweet converse so delightful to 
persons bound together by common thoughts and 
feelings in the midst of an unsympathising and 
hostile world around them. There is the good 
Duchess, who has perhaps been mingling with 
more serious discourse questionings of things in 
that dear distant France, which she never ceased 
while absent from it to regret. The elderly lady, 
somewhat austerely dressed in black to the throat, 
with deep ruffle around her neck, and large hanging 
sleeves to her dress, is Madame de Soubise, who 
came with Renée from France, and who was, as is 
well known, ‘lame of the same foot,’ as the 
Catholic writers phrase it. The great heresiarch 
himself might have been recognised by those 
handsome but hard and severe features, the lofty 


———$_. 
| but not noble forehead, and the bright but domi. 
| neering eye; but he could not have been known 
| from habilements chosen to suit the character of 
M. Charles d’ Espeville. The Signeurs de Pong 
and de Soubise may also have been present. But 
one other person was assuredly there ;—a writer 
of obscene French verses, as the orthodox Ttaliang 
call him, who had an absurd mania for medd]j 
in theology, and fancying that he comprehend 
the original language of the sacred writers, one 
Clement Marot,—he was there too, and ‘assisted 
Calvin much in saturating the mind of the 
Duchess with pestilent doctrine.’ 

““¢To them, enter’ hurriedly and noisily the 
Duke in high wrath, and at his heels, opera- 
fashion, a sufficient impersonation of ‘la foreg 
publique.’ 

‘‘A rapid glance of the angry eye indicates to 
those active officers the duty in hand. And 
M. Charles @ Espeville, alias John Calvin, and 
the luckless poet turned theologian, are marched 
off, with a very tolerable prospect of martyrdom 
before them. ‘And as for you, Madame! . . &, 

‘*Calvin and Marot were marched off under 
escort to Bologna. But the terrible marital 
lecture, which it has been left to the competent 
reader’s imagination to supply, did not so terrify 
Renée as to prevent her from promptly and secretly 
dispatching certain trustworthy emissaries, who, 
overtaking the escort on their road, liberated the 
prisoners, and set them free to make the best of 
their way across the Alps. 

‘‘ This incident made a serious difference in the 
condition of the Duchess. Constant suspicion 
and severity seem to have henceforth made her 
life at Ferrara a very unhappy one. 

‘* Renée was henceforward a person marked ag 
‘infected,’ and subjected to suspicion and severity 
accordingly; not because she held certain opinions, 
which, as has been before insisted on, were not 
yet condemned; but because she had been dis- 
covered to be the disciple and friend of Calvin. 
He at all events was condemned clearly enough ; 
and to consort with him was overt heresy. And 
this happened in 1536. It is impossible to 
suppose, therefore, that Morata could have con- 
tinued in the good graces of the court, had he 
been known to harbour beneath his roof a fugitive 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, as Celio Curione 
was in 1541, which must have been the epoch of 
his visit to Ferrara. Nor could the Duchess have 
ventured, unless in strict secrecy, to have received 
him, and sent him with her recommendations to 
Lucca. . 

‘‘The palace of Ferrara was thus at this time 
essentially divided against itself. The Duke and 
the Duchess were pulling with might and main 
in diametrically opposite directions ; he by open 
exercise of authority, every now and then irritated 
into violence: she by dissimulation and secret 
intelligences. 

‘‘And this was the state of that household, not 
pleasing in any home however royal, when out 
Olympia was called to become a member of it. 

To this distracted household, then, the 
young Olympia Morata was called to be 
the companion of the Princess Anna 
d’Este; and here it was that she attam 
her surpassing knowledge of the classics, 
and entered on the brilliant phase of 
her life, which Mr. Trollope—who, by the 
way, too openly imitates Carlyle—is pleased 
to call ‘“ Undine-museship.” Se 
written in her honour, strangers and citizens 
crowded to hear her lectures,—she was “ our 
Olympia” in Ferrara, and every one 
who should most bepraise, flatter, or surrot 
her. Truly this was indeed the golden time 
of her life. But it was not for ever. Her 
father fell ill of his death-sickness, 
Olympia left the court to tend him; Ww 
he died, and she would have returned, she 
found herself disgraced and dismissed, her 
old friend and companion, the Princess 
Anna, married to the Duke de Guise, and 
herself so scouted that her very W 
was retained in hostile revenge 
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Out of the darkness came light. Andreas 
Grinthler, a poor German scholar who had 
loved her at a distance when she was the 

darling and the public idol, now 
yentured to love her nearer when desolate 
and deserted. Ol ympia’s heart was touched ; 
and she married her German scholar, marry- 
ing into poverty, exile, trials, and distresses ; 
but into such happiness as only wedded love 
and harmony can give. The sufferings she 
underwent when their city of Schweinfurth 
was besieged, and finally taken and burnt, 
and when, with only one covering on 
her, she had to fly for her life across 
the bleak country, so shook her system 
that she never recovered. Not long after she 
died at Heidelberg, “ having not completed 
her twenty-ninth year.” 


The Decade is not yet complete. There 
js Isabella Andreini, the Rachel or the 
Siddons of her time ; Bianca Cappello, unhap- 

too famous for her crimes and _ her 
intrigues ; ““ Pope Olympia,”—Olympia Pam- 
fi, who lived in the Vatican, gave away 
ardinals’ hats and bishops’ mitres, managed 
all the affairs of the papacy, and carried out 
her interference so publicly and methodically 
asto be called “la papessa,’ and accepted 
and detested as such : 


“Meantime the discontent of Rome, the 
remonstrances of the Cardinals, and the contempt 


and indignation of foreign courts was beginning to 
render the _— of Innocent and Olympia 
hardly tenable. One day a large medal was con- 


into the Pope’s hands, on the obverse of 

was represented Olympia, with the pontifical 
tiara on her head, and the keys in her hand: 
while the reverse showed Innocent in a coif, with 
aspindle and distaff in his hands. Another day 
a report was brought to him from England that a 
es been represented before Cromwell, called 

Marriage of the Pope;’ in which Donna 
Olympia is represented rejecting his addresses on 
account of his extreme ugliness, till, having in 
vain offered her one of the keys to induce her to 
consent, he attains his object at the cost of both 
of them. The Emperor again had said to the 
Papal Nuncio, ‘Your Pope, my lord, has an easy 
poe of ‘it, with Madame Olympia to put him to 

p. ’ 


During the last year of the old pope’s life, 
80 afraid was she of abduction ull pain 
that she kept him literally under lock and 
key,and allowed him to eat only of such food 
48 had been prepared under her own eyes. 

aweek she used to leave the Vatican 
Seretly by night, accompanied by several 
carrying sacks of coin and valuables 
wher own palace; during which excursions 
the used to lock the pope into his chamber 
and carry the key with her. When he died 
amassed half a million of crowns. 
He plague saved her from a more ignomi- 
mous, perhaps a more painful end. Then 
there is the ife of the artist maiden Elisa- 
betta Sirani, “ cnt: off untimely in the morn- 
ing of her working-day, at twenty-six ;” and 
of all La Corilla, the real Corinne of 
Tomance, and La Pastorella of history—the 
latest poetess who has been crowned with 
lanrel on the Capitol. 

Mf. Trollope has produced a beautiful and 
most delightful book; saving only the one 

blemish of a too palpable imitation of 

, and a consequent confusion of style. 

But it is one of the most charming books of 
Season, and more enduring than most; 
fall of lofty though, of learning, and of 
Correct taste ; a book to charm, to elevate, 
and to delight, and one that will add largely 
its author's fame both at home and 


Our Veterans of 1854: In Camp and before 
the Enemy. By a Regimental Officer. 
(Charles J. Skeet.) 

Let no reader, casting an idle glance at the 
title of this book, pass it by with the feeling 
of distaste which in ordinary cases accom- 
panies a “thrice told tale.” ‘The Regimental 
Officer does indeed take us over ground 
familiar to the imagination of all England, 
but his remarks and reflections spring from 
his own special observation. Thus the nar- 
rative, which seems to have been compiled 
since the campaign from a diary, and there- 
fore cannot anticipate coming events, is a 
faithful mirror of the high spirit, the suffer- 
ings, and the renown of the Crimean 
expedition in 1854. Often as the story has 
been told, and once for all pre-eminently by 
the celebrated “ Correspondent,” whose te 
is now part and parcel of the history of 
Europe, we have seldom as yet found it well 
done by a military writer. As, however, we 
read these absorbing pages, the grand drama 
does indeed unfold itself in the same order and 
with the same recurrence of situations, but we 
get nearer to the inner life of the actors 
themselves, when we are able to look at 
objects from the military point of view, 
listen to the camp gossip, and share in the 
fleeting impressions of the hour, which our 
author describes with so much felicity. We 
know now what the intelligent and educated 
part of our forces thought, at that time, of 
each other, of their generals, of the troops they 
commanded, of their allies, and of “ Our Own 
Correspondents.” We know what they then 
knew, and everybody has since learnt, of the 
comparative merits of Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir George Brown. 
The truth is indicated, quietly indeed but 
firmly enough, about the short-comings of 
head-quarters. For the rest, the general 
results differ but little from those.that are 
familiar to us. The writer, like the rest of 
civiland military mankind, throws his stone 
upon the pile under which lie buried, we 
hope for ever, all the errors, the incompe- 
tence, and the neglect of the past. It is not 
for this we read his book, because we believe 
the lesson has been too deeply impressed 
ever to be forgotten. But we are not yet 
tired of hearing what an intelligent observer 
and lively writer can tell us of what he saw 
with his own eyes at the Alma, in the 
trenches before Sebastopol, at Balaclava, and 
at Inkermann. 

Marching out of London with the Cold- 
streams in February, the Officer accom- 
panied the brigade in its adventures at 
Malta, Varna, on the flank march, on the 
heights through part of that direful winter, 
and through the great day of Inkermann, 
until he became invalided and takes leave of 
the reader on board the Tonning in Bala- 
clava harbour. Upon unprofessional matters 
he touches lightly, not encumbering the 
scene with details, but suggesting pictures 
with a few smart outlines; but wen the 
science of war is handled, we find sagacious 
counsels and professional speculations, which 
can come only from one who has seen service. 
Let us extract a characteristic bit, descriptive 
of the peculiarities of Malta : 


‘*Europe has no prettier town than Valetta. 
The cleanly streets of handsome houses, built of 
the beautiful native stone, the richly sculptured 
balconies, the ornate portals, produce striking 
effects, which are heightened and animated by the 
motley crowd circulating to and fro. The bearded 
Capucino— (picturesque and dirty)—the black 





Dominican, the Greek Antinous, the bony Arab, 


the dignified Moor, saunter about the plaza, amid 
saucy knots of those splendid corps, the 41st and 
68th, frisky tars, and roaring guardsmen, sur- 
charged with the creature comforts the cafés and 
casinos so cheaply supply. ‘ Hang me,’ exclaimed, 
in my hearing, an exhilarated Fusilier, ‘if ever 
I seed such a place as this here for a soldier ; why 
you can hactually afford to axe a friend to smoke 
a cigar and drink a bottle of wine with you, like 
any genilman !’ 

‘* Here, as elsewhere, the fair sex is the first 
object of the British officer’s attention. Rustling 
along in black silk, and instead of fly-away 
bonnets, wearing the picturesque faldetta (a sort 
of mantilla, but hardly so coquettish as that most 
alluring of head-dresses), the dark-eyed, olive- 
cheeked signoras recall to one’s mind very forcibly 
the sparkling, trim-ankled Gaditanas ; but as the 
majority of us had neither Andalusian experiences 
nor predilections, the sombre Velasquez costume 
was voted dull ; and there speedily arose a yearn- 
ing after the rainbow-tinted robes of our own 
blushing blondes. The soldiers, on their side, 
attributed the prevalence of sad-coloured apparel 
to a very melancholy cause: the ravages of 
cholera, which ‘has put all the folks of this ’ere 
hiland into mourning !’” 


We doubt if anything so thoroughly sug- 
gestive of the alliance as the following has 
yet been published : 

‘Just as the French transports were weighing, 
the sergeants of a ‘crack’ British regiment sent, 
as a present to the Chasseurs Non-Coms, a huge 
hamper filled with ‘bacca,’ vegetables, oranges, 
larded with a few sly bottles of cau-de-vie, the 
receipt of which was acknowledged in the following 
concise terms ; 

*<* Aux Messieurs les Sous Officiers du —— Régiment 
de Ligne de sa Majesté Britannique,—Merci, Messieurs, 
mille fois, merci. 

“** J’ai l’honneur d’étre, Messieurs, 
*** Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
*** BaRBE DE Bovc, e 
*** Serjent-Major, Chasseurs de Vincennes 
“*(3me bataillon),’”’ 

These contrasts are mere samples, giving 
a notion of the quality but not of the variety 
of the author’s répertoire, which includes 
stories of every kind, from a racy bit of con- 
versation between the privates up to matters 
of strategy and military discipline. 

Every chapter, moreover, is headed with 
a table of contents giving an appetising 
smack of the condiments to be found within, 
in the following “ potted” style: 

se Varna.—Tent-pitching in the dark—On the 
borders of a lake—Fog a la Londres—Glimpses at 
the town—Tuck up your trowsers, and hold your 
nose !—Street baptism @ Ja frangaise—Thronged 
thoroughfares—Simple living—‘ On the very best 
of terms’—St. Arnaud and Co.—Manners—A 
French corporal on ‘our system’—The victuals 
fall off—Cooks aghast !—Horseplay at night— 
Hurrah for the chase !—Omar’s gift, and what 
became of it—Troops, Egyptian and Turkish— 
What, water scarce ?—Egyptian drill—A change 
for the worse—Alas, for Silistria—Deliverance— 
Advance.” 

The “cooks aghast!” indicates that strange 
incident when the regimental cooks, in dig- 
ging their kitchens out of the sides of some 
tumuli bordering the Schumla road, gradually 
became aware, by the sickening odour which 
ensued, of the hidden materials ef which 
these mounds were composed, being nothing 
less than the bones of the Russians that died 
before Varna in 1828. “ Abominable burnt 
sacrifice!” ejaculates the author—not with- 
out reason. Then follows the “ chase,” in 
the shape of dog-hunting, which, if we re- 
member right, was also described by the 
“ Correspondents.” 

The Regimental Officer gives in his heart; 
approval to the innovations upon drill 
routine, the regulation stock, the inevitable 





razor, and those other personal annoyances, 
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which utterly broke down when the strain 
of warfare had to be borne by the gallant 
rank and file of the army, and the resources 
of military government so signally failed. 
The innovating spirit which rebels against 
any routine has its parallel in our politics 
and our religion ; but, unfortunately for the 
army, the opportunities which occur for a 
little strenuous kicking against the weak 
points of the system occur only at intervals. 
When these occasions do happen, as in the 
deadly swamps of Varna, and in the bloody 
trenches before Sebastopol, the rottenness of 
effete organisation must reveal itself, give 
way, and be crumpled up under the pressure 
of irresistible onward movement. 

The reader naturally turns with curiosity 
to the chapter headed “ Balaclava.” Can 
any new light be thrown upon the glorious 
disaster of this eventful day? We hasten 
over the author’s description of movements 
which we all remember—Liprandi’s demon- 
stration at the Woronzow road—and the 
advance upon the redoubts held by the 
Turks. At half-past eight, just as redoubt 
No. 3 was evacuated, Lord Raglan came up. 
At this moment, the state of affairs was so 
fraught with peril, that Lord Raglan, alarmed 
for the safety of the harbour, sent word to 
Captain Tatham to get the transports ready 
for sea. The author believes that had 
Liprandi pushed boldly on, nothing short of 
a miracle could have saved Balaclava, 
its stores and shipping. The succeeding 
manoeuvres are admirably described, and one 
passage is too important not to be brought 
prominently forward : 

‘© All that has been said about a charge of 
Russian Cavalry on the Highland Battalion, of 
the*bloody rebuff with which the charge was beaten 
back, of Sir Colin Campbell’s determination to 
stem the onslaught with ‘a thin red line,’ is, I 
believe, a mistake. No Cossack that ever was 
born—it matters not how much quass the black- 
guard might have swilled—would ever dream of 
riding at British bayonets ; nor would an officer of 
Sir Colin's large experience think, for an instant, 
of resisting a rush of horse with a line of foot. 
The probability is that, in this case, the shaggy 
marauders were wrap d reconnoitering—business 
perfectly agreeable to their discreet dispositions— 
and that General Campbell had no other concern 
in the matter than the desire of luring them 
quietly within deadly range of the 93rd muskets.” 

Then follows the first brilliant and vic- 
torious charge under Lord Lucan, described 
in the excited language of an enthusiastic 
spectator, and next the “tremendous eyent 
of the day.” Shortly, the circumstances are 
thus described: Lord Raglan, noticing some 
movements in the captured redoubts, came 
to the erroneous conclusion that the Russians 
were removing their guns. Upon this, he 
issued his written order, No. 4, which Cap- 
tain Nolan, riding up to Lord Lucan, placed 
in his hand. The well-remembered words 
are these: “ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry 
to advance rapidly to the front, follow the 
enemy, and try to prevent the enemy carry- 
ing away the guns. Troop of Horse Artillery 
may accompany. French cavalry are on 
your left. Immediate.” The lieutenant- 
general demurred; but Nolan replied, “ Lord 
Raglan’s orders are that the cavalry attack 
immediately.” “Where and what?” asked 
Lucan; for the enemy’s columns and bat- 
teries, with the exception of a few riflemen, 
were above a mile off, and hidden from his 
view from the cut and hilly nature of the 
intervening ground. “There!” cried Nolan, 
in aloud and sneering tone, pointing to the 
further or eastern end of the valley; “there, 
my lord, is your enemy, and there are your 





guns.” And so followed the deadly ride of 


“the Six Hundred.” Imperishable event! 
which in itself was the climax and condensed 
essence of all the blunders and all the 
glory of the war. Fatal error, leading to 
“ heart-rending” sacrifices, such as no 
wealth, no wisdom, no energy, but the 
hand of time could repair; yet there all 
redeemed by the heroism, the bravery 
supported by discipline, the sense of dut 
heightened by devotion, which drew fort 
the applause of proud but mournful England, 
and the envy and sorrow of chivalrous 
France, whilst it taught the Muscovite a 
lesson which a century will not obliterate. 

The next great event was the first battle 
of Inkermann, to which ample justice is 
done by the author, who admires, soldier- 
like, the success of what was eminently a 
piece of strategy and conduct; as the second 
and greater day of the 5th of November was 
a “soldiers’ battle.’ The gallant action of 
Lieut. Hewitt is also duly commemorated, 
and in terms slightly differing from the 
official report of the record of actions per- 
formed by the wearers of the Victoria Cross. 

The great day of Inkermann is described 
in detail and with the utmost spirit. Any 
extract would give an imperfect idea of the 
author’s picture. His own adventures are 
interwoven with the general occurrences of 
the day. He was one of a party of the Guards, 
who, having forced a body of Russians into 
the valley, pursued them somewhat too hotly, 
and became separated in the mist and 
confusion that prevailed. The lifting of the 
fog, the revelations of sunlight, and the final 
victorious charge of Bosquet’s infantry upon 
the Sandbag Battery, are described in terms 
not unworthy of a student and admirer of 
Napier. 

Upon the whole, to those who read either 
for amusement, or for the rectification of 
some important debateable points, for cam- 
paigning hints, or for the sake of reviving 
experiences and reminiscences, we can 
heartily recommend this volume as one of 
the most characteristic in style, honest in 
purpose, and honourable in feeling, as it has 
ever been our pleasure to welcome from the 
pen of a British officer. 








Fankwei. By William Maxwell Wood, M.D., 
S.N. (Low & Son.) 


Tue Americans have not been behindhand 
in the East. Their expeditions have been as 
successful and well-organised as our own; 
their missionaries are even more numerous 
and energetic; their commercial views are 
quite as decided, and their treaties to the full 
as comprehensive; they have borne their 
share, too, in the abuse and insult showered 
on every species of “foreign devil” alike, 
and no ‘doubt they will claim a proportionate 
return when the time for rewards comes 
round. In Japan, Commodore Perry’s expe- 
dition and treaty preceded ours, and in 





China, with every cannon ball shot by us they 
on a point and “ established a western | 
act.” So that, what with their own inde- 
pendent action, and holding on by others, 
they have worked their way well orientwards, 
and have laid the foundations of their trading 
future with no little success. In one of the 
latest of these expeditions to the Indian 
seas sailed Dr. Wood, under the high- 
sounding title of Surgeon to the Fleet, but, 
by his own showing, in a reality of discomfort 
and low official standing that sorely tried his 
temper. Passing by his denunciations of the 
rules of the American Navy, which seem to 


—— 


Nt 
have incurred his displeasure as much 
because they are a transcript of our own, as 
because they are intrinsically absurd—Dy. 
Wood having a laudable dislike of all English 
institutions and arrangements—he brin 
us to Madeira and its poetic stories, its 
natural beauties, delicious climate, dyij 
visitors, and delicate wines, and thence to the 
Cape of Good Hope, with its strangely diverse 
races, and chaotic undeveloped destinies, 
Dr. Wood saw some noticeable things at the 
Cape. He saw first the “three distinct t 
of negroes” which press so hard against 
Pritchard’s theory of food and climate—*the 
thick-lipped, sturdy, woolly-headed, pro. 
minent-chinned, flat-nosed Congo, or West- 
Coast Negro; the equally black, tall, 
ful, delicately-featured Kaffir or Zulu, and 
the diminutive, light yellow, thin, tufty. 
headed Hottentot and Bushman, and who 
presents other peculiar physical forma. 
tions it would be as difficult to educe from 
external causes as it would be to produce by 
these causes the analogical fat-tailed sheep 
of the Cape of Good Hope.” He saw, too, 
the famous vineyard of Constancia (Mr, 
Cloete’s estate), with the different grapes 
from which are made the four most famous 
kinds of wine—dry Pontac, or Cape port; 
sweet Pontac, a black, rich, sweet wine; and 
“two beautifully ruby-looking wines,” called 
Frontignac and white Constancia. These 
grapes are left to “almost wilt upon the 
vines before they are plucked, and to facili- 
tate this saccharising process the leaves are 
thinned from the vines;” making, in fast, 
what the French call vin sec. The vines are 
not more than three feet high, and some of 
the stocks are above three hundred years 
old. But Mr. Cloete said they should not 
be left above one hundred years before re- 
newal. From Saint Simon’s Bay the fleet 
and the doctor passed into the Indian Ocean, 
and so on to the Mauritius and Port Louis, 
with its motley population and motley cos- 
tumes, “the sedltertingwodi of all the 
peoples and peculiarities of all quarters of 
the globe.” Here the variety of costume 
seems to have specially struck our author: 


‘‘The first and most simple necessity of dress 
seems to be a cloth about the size of a napkin, 
substituted for the primitive fig-leaf, and man, 
are met in the thronged streets of the city wi 
only this much of a garment. The next grows to 
a sheet folded around the loins in fuller covering. 
The head then seems to claim the attention of the 
more dressy. In addition to the articles already 
named, some have a tight-fitting skull-cap of 
figured calico upon the Sead, but turbans, full 
and flowing, white, coloured and scarlet, are the 
more fashionable head-dress. And in the streets 
and on the roads many a slender Lascar am 
Hindoo is met, whose only costume is the loin 
cloth and a scarlet turban, with long tails hanging 
down his bronzed back. The next addition 1s 4 
bright figured muslin, though scant, jacket, but- 
toned lightly over the breast. What the females 
want in muslin they endeavour to make up in the 
weight of metal thrust through their noses and 
ears. So it is bright and heavy, shape am 
symmetry seem to be of little consequence. Not 
only the lobe of the ears is heavy with the irregular 
pendants, but all along the outer rim and the to 
are perforations distended with golden-coloure 
bars, plugs, and rings. An especially favourite 
ornament is a ring of about the circumference ofa 
tea-plate, dependent from the nose. But all a 
barbaric decoration, the gay colours, the caps, the 
turbans, the dark hues the slender, wi, 
graceful figures are pictufesque, and the snowy 
flowing robes, full trowsers and spotless turbans 
of the full-clad Parsees and Arab merchants, 
moving among all this variety, give and aa 
pleasing effect from the contrast of spotless whi 
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and full clothing with varied colours and naked 
‘. ” 


« Richly-carved ebony,” “glittering masses 
of topaz,” “ sapphires, rubies, and amethysts, 
are the prominent first impressions of Ceylon, 
as we are introduced to it at the pretty 
walled and embowered town of Galle.” For 
these seductive trifles, the Moormen, or 
jewellers, ask prices in wonderfully inverse 
ratio to the sums actually taken. For in- 

stance, a ring, for which a clean,-sleek Arab 

asked sixty dollars or twelve pounds, 
with the air and manner of a man conferring 
a benefit, he sold half-an-hour afterwards for 
one dollar and seventy-five cents; and did 
not repent his bargain. They have what 
they call “ passenger prices,” and victimise 
the English not a little. “I thought master 
was @ passenger,” said one, apologising for a 
glaring attempt at extortion. The two most 
striking things in the social condition of 
Galle are the effeminate indolence of the 
Europeans, and the disgusting habit of 
chewing betel-nut of the Cingalese. To the 
first our friend stoutly objected for his own 
share, as in the following instance : 

“Upon taking my seat in a friend’s office, to 
write a letter, I noticed that a fellow was at once 
set to fanning me with the — A whole man, 
physical, moral, and inte lectual, working with 
all his energy for such a result, made me nervous, 
and I could not write until I sent the fellow away. 
There was a want of proportion between the power 
and the end.” 

But even his sea-water hardihood was 
obliged to give way to the tyranny of 
custom; on which hear his complaints : 

‘There is one very annoying peculiarity of the 
Bast, and it is, that a man loses all right to 
proprietorship in himself and his own services. 
An exaggeration of luxury, by which an individual 
has no right to exert himself in his own personal 
matters—his free agency has gone. He is the 
slave of his servants—the property of the dark- 
skinned men who put their hands on their fore- 
heads, bow to the ground, and kiss the dust of 

ur feet. One of these joint-proprietors of your 

individuality is the ‘dubosch,’ and one of the tur- 
baned companions of the pilot aspired to be the 
*dubosch’ of our ship; that is, to attend to all 
your shopping, marketing, and purchases in 
general. Qur caterer explained that we had no 
occasion for his agency—that we had a good 
steward, who would do our marketing, &c. The 
dubosch explained that such was not the custom ; 
the steward would not be able to get many articles, 
would get nofie so good as he would, and would 
pay more for them. All of which was true; and 
We necessarily fell into the hands of our dubosch, 
the willing and unresisting victims of his knavery, 
but still cheated to our profit. 

“*Where are you going?’ said my host upon 
one occasion. By the shops to get so and so.’ 
‘Not at all,’ said my host in surprise; ‘you are 

Rot going to get it. Let the butler or your 
dubosch attend to that for you.’ I really neither 
needed nor wanted the article; but I have a 
woman's fondness for shopping in store or bazaar, 
for now all market-places are called bazaars. I 
‘shop to see the people and things, the manners 
and customs ; and I buy as a pleasant fee for the 
— afforded me. These enjoyments taken 
me, I had no object in shopping, and there- 
fore sank back into the deep cane-seat chair in 
which I had been semi-reclining; replaced my 
eee its broad, flat arms, lengthened a. ee 
or the purpose of supporting the whole lim 
from knee to heel, and wae a self in despair 
to the servitude of luxury, and the torments of 
ion.” 


Of the second the following is a small | 


ption : 
“ Ci 





tempting combination with the green pepper 
leaves and lime. Galle exports cocoa-nut oil, 
ebony, spices, and the betel nut, the fourth in 
value being this nut.” 


And this picture of the two priests is not 
rendered more inviting by the custom: 

‘‘Immediately to the right, outside of the 
temple, was a dirty-looking shed, under which 
were two priests, wearing soiled mantles, of the 
sacred yellow colour, hanging over their otherwise 
naked, and by no means cleanly-looking shoulders. 
One of them was in a rapid, monotonous tone 
reading from a bundle of narrow strips of bark, or 
rather the tough leaves of the talipot (a palm) 
tree, closely written. The other followed the 
reader, silently looking on a similar bundle of 
bark strips. It appeared to be proof-reading, as 
the silent man occasionally corrected the reader. 
They did not interrupt their work to look at us, 
and the only break in the rapid utterance was the 
spitting of the blood-coloured saliva, caused by 
the betel-nut, into a brass spittoon, as filthy as 
the whole party and its surroundings.” 

At Penang much the same kind of thing 
goes on in the way of European far niente 
as at Galle ; indeed, so far as we can learn, 
this excessive indolence is the one unvarying 
European characteristic through all the 
East alike, but one by no means conducive to 
health, or gaining much esteem from the 
natives. This is the manner of progression 
in Penang: 

‘* Ranged along on one side of the mole were 
several cunning, sagacious-looking little ponies, 
harnessed to the palki-garis, or palanquin-car- 
riages—low, oblong, close vehicles, with a back 
and front seat, each attended by a native oriental- 
looking Syce, light, graceful and delicately- 
limbed. Go as far as you will, as fast as you can, 
through the most burning sun, whilst you are 
fanning yourself in the carriage, the Syce runs 
a-foot at his pony’s head, and from morning until 
night, at a dollara day. These graceful grooms 
salaamed to us, and solicited us to employ their 
vehicles, but as our consul’s house was in sight 
only a few steps off, we declined a conveyance. In 
this we showed our ignorance of customs. No one 
walks any distance. After having visited the 
consul’s house, I stepped over to his office, but a 
little distance off, and when about to return, a 
gentleman whom I met there, said, ‘ You had 
better not walk; I will take you over in my 
gari.’” I began to think that, in a fit of mental 
abstraction, I had lost the idea of the distance ; 
but no, we got in, closed the door, whisked 
around the corner in a minute, opened the door 
and got out at the house. We soon fell into the 
custom of a gari and Syce for any distance, how- 
ever small.” 

Singapore is “ Penang enlarged.” “There 
are the same neat, garden-surrounded, 
stylish houses of the foreign residents, with 
pleasant promenades and drives through 
them, and the same long, narrow, close- 
crowded, opium-smoking, toddy and bang- 
drinking streets of the pounding, blowing, 
filing, sewing, stitching, labouring China- 
men;” but Singapore does not take up many 
pages ; and leaving its opium shops, theatres, 
joss-houses—where they sold Scotch ale— 
rice-grounds, and Whampoa, the celebrated 
Chinese merchant, the American fleet, and 
the surgeon thereto, sailed away to Siam, or 
the Kingdom of the White Elephant. Two 
days after anchoring the King, Mongkut, 
sent down a deputation to welcome the 
visitors, which deputation came out in a 
small bright blue steamer, “the tiny com- 
mencement of the Menam’s future steam :” 

‘¢The steamer anchored near us and our boats 
being sent her, brought to our ship the Pra Kalla- 
hone or Prime Minister of the kingdom, and suite 


ese all chew betel; their mouths are | of his younger brothers, sons, servants, sword- 


-red with it ; streets and houses are spotted | bearer, gold teapot, and betel-nut-box bearers. 
the saliva; the shops keep it for sale in | They are of a light mulatto colour, short stature, 





light bodies, small features, but heavy stout 
limbs. Their teeth were jet black from the use 
of betel-nut and lime, while the saliva, coloured 
by its use, crimsoned their mouths. They wore 
loose sarongs, or loin cloths, of rich silk, passing 
around the hips and between the legs, one corner 
fastened by tucking in at the waist in front, and 
the other at the back, so that the loose sidé of the 
garment fell like full trowsers as low as the calf; 
the remainder of the legsand the feet were entirely 
bare. No upper garment is generally worn, 
except upon state occasions, and this being one of 
them, they wore silk jackets of bright colours. 
The head was bare, and with the hair cropped 
short, or shaved, all excepting three or four 
inches of top-knot on the front of the head, giving 
them the appearance of what are known as Polish 
chickens. The contrast between the rich silken 
jackets and sarongs, the cropped heads, black 
teeth, bloody-looking mouths, and bare feet, was 
very great. 

‘*The scabbards of the swords and the betel-nut- . 
boxes were of solid, handsomely-wrought gold, 
thickly studded with jewels, and were of native 
workmanship. The box borne by the prime 
minister's servant was nearly a foot long by about 
four inches broad, and two deep. Inside of it 
were several small boxes of wrought gold.” 


Respect to social superiority and primo- 
geniture is one of the most distinguished 
marks of the Siamese character. No inferior 
stands before a superior. All squat, conceal- 
ing their feet. Even younger brothers 
kneel when addressing their elders, or when 
handing them anything they have asked 
for; as Dr. Wood witnessed on board his 
own ship, when on the Prime Minister 
asking one of his younger brothers for a 
cigar light, he, the said younger brother, 
“a stout young man handsomely clad in 
silken sarong and blue silk jacket, sank 
immediately to his knee, and remained in 
that position until his distinguished relative 


had lighted his cigar and passed in.” In 
this Siamese section is a very good 
chapter on the absurdities of Western 


costumes and customs, judged from a 
Siamese point of view; but it is too long 
to extract, and the reader must find it for 
himself. After the due allowance of feast- 
ing and fiddling, solemn embassies and 
state receptions, princes in gold embroidery 
and official finery, and the same princes in a 
tailoring condition bordering upon the 
natural, the object of the expedition was 
accomplished; treaties were drawn up, 
clauses debated over, and the whole finally 
signed, and then the energetic Americans 
left Bangkok and their friend Prince 
Wongsa, and sailed off for Hong Kong, and 
the more impracticable celestials. But we 
cannot part with the Siamese without one 
bit of elaborate millinery. The scene is a 
theatre, and the girl described an actress, 
and truly the effect is as Dr. Wood says, 
“the realisation of the imagery of eastern 
fairy tales bewildering the imagination .of 
our youth :” 

“I will attempt to describe in detail the 
costume of the girl representing the prince, and it 
was in no respect more elegant than any of her 
attendant train. Her head was covered witha 
conical golden crown, glittering with jewels, 
many of which were diamonds. A jacket of 
diamond-shaped figured purple silk and gold 
fitted tightly to her body ; the arms were closely 
covered with sleeves woven in narrow rings of 
alternate light and darker shades of gold, and 
about six inches of the lower part of the arm 
were covered with htavy golden bracelets ; the 
fingers were loaded with jewels, and terminated 
by artificial nails of gold diminishing to wires six 
inches long, curved back toward the wrist. The 
sarong or petticoat was of a delicate rose-coloured, 
changeable silk, with narrow lines or bars of gold 
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thread. It passed in full folds around the lower | our author goes into the latest events of the 
art of the body, and where it fell around each | war, touches on the poisonings of his | 


imb, like the loose leg of short trowsers, had a | « gentlemanly grocer,” Kssing, or Alum, 


figured border six inches wide. Her ankles and | female infanticide, the “ golden lilies,” or 
feet were bare. A sash of figured gold cloth, 


twelve inches broad, passed tightly around her | 


waist, one end fell like an apron in front of her | crackle china, respect to ancestors, the mis- | 
person, and the glitter of this was relieved by a | Sonaries and the opium trade, the beggarly | 


centre of dark green silk, supporting a figure of | Streets of Canton, and the dragon that was | 


gold embroidery, and the ends had a border of | devouring the sun, or, in western manner of 
three oval spaces of maroon-coloured silk, with speech, the eclipse that took place—though | 
central figures of gold. The other extremity of | he thus runs through most of the stock | 
this sash was divided into two narrower slips of | Chinese subjects, he is not very graphic, 
figured gold cloth, one hanging down the outside | and not half so ornate as when in Siam or | 


of each limb. A collar of gold and diamonds | Singapore. Perhaps he exhausted himself | 
passed around the neck and hung low on the | 


; . before the conclusion—not an unfrequent | 
shoulders and breast, being fastened in front by | catastrophe with wordy writers. The cap- | 
a rosette of diamonds. With the exception that | tured despatches of Yeh were curious. This | 
they wore much prettier golden and jewelled | . t of : 
coronets instead of the conical crown, and the | 18 Part o pepe ; 
variety of colours of their silks, all the costumes of “On the 21st of February, Ch’an  man-sin, | 
this bevy, representing males, were similar to | nephew of Ch’an Sz’-tin, writes to his uncle to | 
those I have described. Some of the sarongs | inform him that the San-on committee had for- 
were maroon, some purple, some dark green, but | warded to Canton an English head taken from an | 
all richly embroidered in gold, and all the silks | English cruising boat (it is believed he means to | 
were of that heavy, solid, cloth-like thickness | say near Aberdeen on the south side of the island), | 
which is characteristic of the richest and most | The rest of the crew escaped to land. ‘The 
costly material. In the train of the princess of | Canton committee are giving now only thirty taels | 
the play there was a corresponding number of for devils taken, dead or alive, It will @ | 
attendants, dressed in like manner, but all | remembered that Yeh’s earlier proclamations | 
having, in addition, a rich mantle which, falling | promised one hundred taels reward for English- | 
below the breast in front, passed over the | men taken alive. He then interlines, ‘ For a | 
shoulders and extending almost to the ground | devil’s head they may possibly give but thirty | 
behind. Most of these mantles were of narrow | dollars; the San-on committee (consequently) do | 
stripes of cherry, green, or purple silk and gold. | not now much prize devils’ heads.’ He goes on to | 
Two of them were entirely covered with gold | mention, that some days had elapsed before the | 
embroidery, glittering in changeable hues. The | braves consented to receive the reward lately | 
face, neck, arms, and feet of these girls—all | sent; requests his uncle, if he is going to employ 
exposed parts of the person—were rubbed with a | his own braves in the getting of heads, to tell 
mixture of some white powder and turmeric, and | them plainly the state of the case ; and, finally, 
the effect of this coloyring was, strange to say, | recommends him not to be keen in the head- 
not unpleasant, giving them a softer, whiter, and | hunting, as it is unremunerative.” 
more delicate yellow than the natural complexion. But we can afford now to be generous to 
The performance consisted mainly in a slow | obstinate, silent, and obese Yeh, and to let 
dancing, or rather posturing, sometimes of a | him float gently down the stream of con- 
single person, and sometimes of the entire | tempt into the silence and annihilation of 
eo in time with the music, and the singing 








by the musicians of the romance the actors were oe pert pape — = wet — 
illustrating. The measured motions of the limbs | 2 2ctive world of man and history. Ur. 


and body, though monotonous and little varied, 
were not ungraceful, and the grouping of these 
splendid costumes and glittering crowns in 
regular figures, or in lines, sometimes sitting on 
the floor, sometimes standing the whole length of 
the stage, was dazzling in its effect.” 

After this bit of superb stage effect the 
clumsy and unlovely Chinaman, in his 
national blue wraps and traditional thick 
felt shoes, comes in very shabbily; it is 
Cinderella after the ball, but a Cinderella 
impossible to beautify. Dr. Wood hears the | 
“Canton English,” otherwise called “ Pigeon 
English :” 

“*¢ Why don’t”you do so and so?’ I said to my 


Wood has written a pleasant book—chatty, 
ornate, inflated and amusing ; and a book by 
no means to be rejected, though it is not 
invariably in the best taste, and is full of 
grammatical errors and faults of style. 








Munimenta Giidhalle Londoniensis. 
Liber Albus. (Longmans.) 

Ir is almost impossible to enter on a notice 
of this publication, without to some extent 
following the editor’s lead in his introduction, 
and reverting for a moment to the circum- 
stances which have led to the production in 
an accessible shape of this and kindred | 
works. He notices with much justice the | 
fact, that as a broad rule our educated classes | 
are—or rather until very recently were—far | 
more intimately acquainted with the history, | 
| the manners, and customs, and the social | 
; . life of Greeks and Romans of a couple of 
“*Missus havee got!’ you say to the boy at thousand years ago, than with those of their 
= _rgphaond  hy - Pek id be ca own country and its immediate neighbours | 
Sila, or tevin, dain, ’ ‘at a distance of a fourth of that period. He | 
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boy. 
***My got too much pigeon’ (I have too much 
business). 

‘* “How can do that pigeon ?’ or ‘My nomakee | 
that, pigeon,’ ‘My no savee that pigeon,’ equiva- 
lent to ‘I can not do that.’ 


“oN . 4 Bae side’ ascribes this singular anomaly in our polite 
wan Haveo got topside’—‘Havee got education to the inferiority of medisval | 
““*Catchee me one piece glass of water—two | literature generally, and our own in parti- | 
piece of glass of water,’ or ‘Catchee me’ anything | CUlar, to that of old Italy and Greece. And | 
you want brought you. we are not disposed to quarrel with this | 
«Take this to your mistress, and tell her I | view of the matter, as furnishing a partial 
will direct her what to do with it when she solution of the phenomenon, though we 
comes down,’ I said to a Chinese boy in the believe a more intimate acquaintance with 
presence of an old resident. He laughed at the our medizval literature, and with the 
wondering look of the boy, and then translated language in which it is written, would go far 
oR aOR 9 a My sa mgtoge oo comme slownside, towards abating the clamour against it 
apts Pee eee | which is—or until recently was—so fashion- 
But China is now an old story,and though | able. A more enlarged review of the his- 


| deformed feet, marriages and burials, old | 


torical ‘facts connected with the subj 
would, we think, rather lead to a solution 








in the remarkable rise and progress of g 


classical as opposed to a medizval taste in 
everything which stepped in to fill the yoig 
in the national character effected by the 
Puritan interlude. It was not only litera. 
ture but all the arts, and to a lamentable 
extent manners and morals too, which par- 
took of the infection, and architecture, 
painting, and decoration shared the same fate 
as poetry and the drama; and yet we suppose 
there is no man of these days, with the ex. 
ception perhaps of a certain noble statesman, 
who will be hardy enough to rank medigyal 
below classical architecture for instance, 
And that this argument contains the main 


| ingredient in the causes of the circumstance 
| in question receives, as it seems to us, 


material confirmation in the fact, that with 
the revival of the medizval taste in archi- 
tecture — notably —sculpture, decoration, 
music, painting, and so forth, which hag 
sprung up among us within the last thirty 
years, there has simultaneously appeared a 
reviving interest in and inquiry after media. 
val literature. There is, however, another 
feeling very widely spread, though but 
recently awakened, and which bears directly 
on the publication of such works as the 
“ Liber Albus.” Extended inquiry into, and 
investigation of the facts connected with 
the leading events of the history of our own 
country, have shaken almost all faith in 
“histories,” Historians themselves have of 
late years contributed more than any one or 
anything else to their own discomfiture by 
addressing themselves in too many instances 
to the exposure of the errors and prejudices 
of previous writers rather than to a plain 
unvarnished tale of the circumstances they 
propose to narrate. The result has been 
that history has to a great extent forfeited 
the confidence of educated men, and driven 
them to demand in a thorough — 
spirit a sight for themselves of those docu- 
ments, archives, records, or whatever they 
may be, from which historians profess to draw 
their materials. And hence the republication 
of chronicles of the various works a 
out under the auspices of the Cambri 
Camden Society, of ancient court rolls, of 
canons, of service-books ; in short, of all the 
various reproductions which have during 
the period we have referred to been steadily 
struggling their way on to the shelves of 
our reading classes. 

This demand was at length, as our readers 
are aware, very efficiently and happily re- 
sponded to, by a proposal submitted to the 

reasury something more than two years 
since by the Master of the Rolls, and origi- 
nating, if we recollect rightly, with that in 
defatigable explorer of our national records, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, for the publication out 
of those records of materials for the history 
of this country from the Roman invasion to 
Henry VIII. ‘ The documents to be published 
without mutilation or abridgment, but each 
volume to be under the charge of an 
and responsible editor, who was to preface 
the work with an account of - M a 

loyed by him, of their age an liar 
ead to add a brief saioum of the life of the 
author, and any remarks necessary to explain 
the chronology, but no other note of 
comment. 

The records of the capital have been placed 
under the editorship of Mr. Riley of the 


Inner Temple, and the volume before us 18 
the first instalment of the Guildhall trea 
sures. The list of these treasures given by 
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the editor, informs us of a collection of 
upwards of twent, volumes of obviously 
great historical value, extending as to date 
overa period comprised between the Twelfth 
and Seventeenth centuries, and containing 
chronicles, memoranda, statutes, customs, 
i , and other miscellaneous matter 
naturally appurtenant to the corporation of 
an important city; and we also read with 

regret of many other very important 
a. which are known to have formerly 
belonged to the corporation, but are now 
lost, and which the editor conjectures 
may have very probably formed part of 
the disastrous three cart-loads of books 
“borrowed” in Edward VI.’s_ time, by 
Protector Somerset, from Guildhall, and 
which, following the fate of all borrowed 
books, were never returned. 


The “Liber Albus,” though throwing some 
additional light on the political and com- 
mercial history of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth centuries, and the early history of 

ish laws,is however, chiefly valued by its 
editor for the new and abundant light thrown 
upon the social condition, usages, and institu- 
tions of England during the period above 
mentioned. And a considers that he is 
speaking quite within limits in saying that 
“there ‘5 no medisval work or compilation 
ab present known ”—with a trifling exception 
mentioned—“ that forms so copious and so 
varied a source of information upon the laws, 
manners, and institutions of oppidan society 
in this country, at a distance of time ranging 
from two to three hundred years after the 
Norman Conquest.” 


It is very difficult to possess an ordinary 
reader within a reasonable space of any 
notion of the nature of the contents 
of the “Liber Albus.” If we were to say 
generally that its principal portion consists 
of arecord or chronicle of laws or regula- 
tions made in respect of everything done, 
said, or suffered within the city of London, 
ing the period specified, which came 
irectly or indirectly under the notice of the 
i rsons, we should describe its con- 
tents with tolerable accuracy and yet convey 
but a | meagre idea of the extraordinary 
variety of its contents. Here are recorded 
and customs relating to the offices 
of Lord Mayor and the other civic dignitaries 
—to the observances at certain festivals—the 
modes of proceeding in judicial cases—to 
the custody of minors—to the rights of the 
king and his household within the city—the 
granted by several sovereigns—the 
customs and laws relating to all sorts of 
wares and merchandise, food, wine, &c., 
brought into the city—the laws made for the 
conservancy of the river and the regulation 
of the vessels on it—the regulations affecting 
the trades—relating to the erection of houses 
—the “social evil”—the practice of the 
various Courts, &c., &., &c.; and the con- 
portion consists of an extremely valu- 
able calendar or abstract of certain of the 
then existing books and rolls in the City 
Ves. 

Such is a bare outline of the contents 
of “Liber Albus.” From what its editor 
happily styles these “chaotic” materials 
we gladly turn to the very able and interest- 
summary prefixed by the editor and thrown 
by him into a shape so attractive, as fully to 
Warrant the title he modestly suggests, 

Civic and Social Life During the Mitdege 

an enumeration of the 
treated of, would be quite sufficient 
to. possess our readers with a very tolerable 





idea of the value and interest of this intro- | have reference to decency, the Tower being 


ductory sketch. They are as follows: 


a royal residence. The responsibilities 


‘Houses and Shops; Chimneys, Fuel; Builders | 224 duties of hostelers are curious and well 
and Building Materials:—Streets and Street | Worthy of attention, as are also those rela- 


Regulations ; City Gates :—Regulationsin reference 
to the River, the Watercourse of Walbrook, and 
the City Fosses :—Police Regulations :— Hostelers 
and Lodging-house Keepers :—Brewers and Ta- 
verners; Ale and Wines :—Bread and Bakers, 
Corndealers, Millers, Cooks, Pie-bakers and Pas- 
telers :—Fishmongers and Fish :—Butchers and 
Butchers’ Meat :—Poulterers and Poultry :—Food 
and Miscellaneous Articles :—Clothing and Clo- 
thiers; Fripperers, Shoemakers, Furriers, and 
other Trades :—Commerce, Imports, and Exports: 
—Offences, Punishments, and Prisons.” 

But an instance or two will serve to show 
how completely a reference to these ancient 
regulations, will enable us to reproduce 
scenery and groups which may be relied on 
as almost photographic representations. 
Those for instance relating to the building 
of houses will bring at once before the 
reader’s eye the long, irregular, narrow 
streets, with houses built of all sorts of 
materials, but each separated from the other 
by a party wall of freestone, sixteen feet 
high, ) ss which the tall roof rose over the 
single story, the gable turned towards the 
street—the gutters emptying as often into 
the street as backward—the cellars, with the 
steps down to them, “seriously encroaching” 
on the footpaths, which though separated 
from the roadway by gutters, were kept 
paved each portion by the owner of the 
house in front of which it ran, and who was 
merely ordered not to pave higher or lower 
than his neighboours. Then the pent-houses 
projecting from the housefronts to such an 
extent, as to call for an injunction against 
their being less than nine feet high, “soas to 
allow of people riding beneath.” The 
windows, except in the houses of the 
opulent, were apertures crossed perhaps 
with iron stanchions, and covered no doubt 
by wooden shutters at night—chimneys a 
luxury—and the whole building itself of such 
substantial make, that among other pro- 
visions against fire, the beadle of each ward 
was to be provided with a strong iron 
crook with a wooden handle, two chains, and 
two strong cords, for the more speedy removal 
of burning houses. 

No pig is to be seen roaming about, for if 
allowed to do so, any one may kill it, and 
either keep the carcass or sell it back for a 
stated sum to its disconsolate owner—the 
only exception being in favour of the privi- 
leged animals belonging to the Rentarius 
of Saint Anthony’s Hospital, who, however, 
is compelled to take oath that he will deal 
fairly, and not “avow any swine found at 
large in the City, nor hang his bells round 
their necks, but only round those pigs which 
had been given him in pure charity.” Dogs, 
too, may be observed, but only chiens gentilx, 
or those which belong to the great lords of 
the land: there is a law against all others 
wandering about the City by night or day 
without some one to look after them. 


Under the head of ordinances for keeping 
Smithfield, the Thames, &c., clear, we find a 
proclamation against throwing dung, sand, 
rubbish, or filth, into the Thames or City 
fosses, some wholesome regulations as to the 
unloading of boats, prohibitions against 
butchers discharging offal into the river, and 
a penalty of death for any one bathing in 
the Tower fosse, or in the Thames near the 
Tower. The editor ranges this last singular 
regulation under the head of “cleanliness :” 


| 


ting to the oppressive system of billeting 
the royal household, to the corn markets, 
fraudulent bakers, tailors, wine, &. The 
conclusions drawn by the editor as to the 
nature and quality of the Londoners’ beer 
would astonish Messrs. Barclay & Perkins, 
and the whole tribe of beer brewers and beer 
drinkers of these days. It was a “low” 
trade to begin with, and breweresses were 
more plentiful than brewers, their ale was 
brewed as often as twice a week and drunk 
at once, as what we now call “ sweet wort,” 
the best ale being but thin stuff; but then 
to make some amends, the smallest measure 
mentioned is a quart. 

One of the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic sets of regulations is that group 
which refers to the hours of marketing. We 
gather that there was a universal custom 
to keep the pick of the market for the aris- 
tocracy, no one being allowed to begin pro- 
miscuous dealing until an hour which 
enabled the servants of “ the lords and good 
people to buy their victuals as they need 
them ;” in other words, to roam the markets 
and select the best. These hours are stated 
to have been at different periods: between 
matins—which the editor assumes to be mid- 
night; and we believe he is right, though 
there are good arguments in favour of a 
later hour or a moveable one—and prime 
(6 a.M.), or before 9 a.m. 

From some of the regulations regarding 
travellers the editor deduces an ingenious 
argument in favour of night-shirts, and 
thinks the regulation “goes far towards 
proving that it was not by any means uni- 
versally the fashion in the middle ages, as 
antiquarians have asserted, to tumble into 
bed in a state of nudity.” For the sake of 
the cleanliness, comfort, and decency of our 
illustrious ancestors, we should be glad to 
think his conclusion is right, but the diffi- 
culty isthemedizeval illuminations invariably, 
as far as we know, represent a person in bed 
in the condition objected to. The inquiry is 
an interesting one no doubt. 

The regulations and enactments for the 
punishment of fraudulent butchers and 
bakers, we heartily recommend to the con- 
sideration of those who would fain move the 
legislature in behalf of the sufferers by 
adulterating tradesmen. 

For the able and impartial manner in 
which the editor has reduced into order the 
disjuncta membra of the “ Liber Albus,” and 
so saved general readers the labour of wading 
through the chaotic mass on their own 
account, he is justly entitled to the hearty 
thanks of everyone who is interested, as 
every true Briton should be, in the history 
of his country. In his grand conclusions, 
however, we can only go to a certain extent 
with him. He takes a comprehensive review 
of the more oppressive enactments with 
which the Londoners’ shoulders were laden, 
and concludes that the “favoured and so- 
called free citizen of London” was not in 
possession of more than the faintest shadow 
of liberty, overlooking, as it seems.to us, that 
most of the regulations complained of were 





made for themselves by these very citizens, 
or with their consent. In his high commen- 
dation, however, of those regulations which 
| protected the labourmg man, and secured 
him the much-talked-of desideratum of these 
days, “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 


we venture to suggest that it may rather | work” we heartily concur. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


ees 
** De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”” 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
THE BARONET. 


And the First of April appropriately brings the 
fall of the Conservative-Radical Reform Bill. 


THE MANDARIN, 


A good House, eh? Six hundred and twenty- 
one. Majority, thirty-nine for Lord John. 


THE PROFESSOR (taking out a card). 


Will you have some figures? They have not 
the slightest bearing upon the matter in hand, 
which I take to be the great general reason for 
producing figures. Lord John Russell’s bill in 
1831 was carried on the second reading by a 
majority of 302 to a minority of 301. Then came 
General Gascvigne’s motion against diminishing 
the number of members for England and Wales, 
and this was carried against Lord John by 299 to 
291. Next came dissolution, and the new bill on 
the second reading was carried by 367 to 251. 


THE BARONET. 


Note those last figures. See what an amount 
of popular feeling they represent. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Well, the Lords threw out the bill by 199 to 
158. It was brought in again in December, and 
was carried in the Commons by 324 to 162— 
the division was scarcely a hostile one, the Tories 
absenting themselves. The second reading was 
carried in the Lords by 184 to 175, but Lord 
Lyndhurst succeeded in his motion for making 
the question of enfranchisement precede that of 
disfrancisement, and the Grey ministry resigned, 
but came back armed with powers to make peers. 
Then the Lords gave way, and the Finality Bill 
passed, 

THE BARONET. 


Lord Derby’s bill has received the same amount 
of consideration as the great bill—seven nights’ 
debate. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


There has been some good speaking—not much, 
however, and certainly the debate has been mar- 
vellously inferior to that of 1831. 


THE BARONET. 


No doubt ; but consider the issue. In the old 
time men were fairly fighting, principle to prin- 
ciple, knee to knee, sword to sword. It was 
aristocracy and democracy in conflict, whether the 
Whigs had originally intended it or not. Now, 
it is another story. It is Education trying to do 
as little as possible in the way of concession to 
Ignorance, but, for the sake of party, affecting to 
desire to do a great deal. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Everybody in a false position. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Education, as you call him, did not come out in 
scholarly fashion. I was looking into Hansard at 
the old debates, and the most elaborate classic 
=. stud the pages—they look like Potter’s 

recian Antiquities. In these last seven nights 
the only persons who let their reading and writing 
appear were Gladstone and Disraeli, the first 
giving a line and a half of Latin, and the second 
giving two words of Greek. If we were not to 

ve sincerity they might have given us ornament. 
MR. DROOPER. 

As the sweep in the gallery of the Victoria 
Theatre remarked, when there was an opening 
left in the side of a house, or a garden, or some- 


thing, ‘‘ Ve dont expect no grammar here, but you 
might shove the scenes to.” 


THE BARONET. 

Mr. Disraeli’s closing speech was a masterly one. 
His defence of the three principles of his bill was 
most adroit, and the House will long remember 
the way in which he tore off the sham armour of 





his antagonists, and having stripped them, lashed 
them, without excitement, but without mercy. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Possibly even Lord Palmerston wished he had 
been a little less insolent, when Mr. Disraeli was 
going on showing how very little real influence 
Palmerston had had when constitutional questions 
came up, and with what a miserable tail he would 
have gone to division. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


But he reserved his strength for Lord John, and 
the charming sketch of that nobleman’s career is 
worth preserving : 

“* Neither the noble lord nor any of his friends would 
desire that in this House there should be any diminution 
of the free and frank discussion upon the conduct of 
public men, which has always been an institution not the 
least valued of our parliamentary life. Therefore I am 
sure that the noble lord will not feel offended with me if I 
tell him that I think he has one quality in his character 
which has rather marred than made his fortunes—it is a 
sort of restlessness which will not brook that delay and 
that patience which are sometimes needed in our consti- 
tutional Government for the conduct of public affairs. 
The moment the noble lord is not in power he appears to 
me to live in an atmosphere of coalition, combinations, 
coups d’ état, and cunning resolutions. An appropriation 
clause may happen to every man once in his life, but 
there is on one man living of whom it can be said that 
in 1835 he overthrew the Government of Sir Robert Peel 
on an impracticable pretext—that in 1852 he overthrew 
the Government of Lord Derby with an objectless coa- 
lition—that in 1855 he overthrew the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen by a personal coup d’état—and that in 1857 he 
overthrew the Government of the noble lord the Member 
for Tiverton by a parliamentary manceuvre.” 


THE BARONET. 


No modern parliamentary champion could have 
acquitted himself throughout a most difficult and 
disheartening crisis better than Mr. Disraeli has 
done ; and whatever may be the effect of the 
policy of Lord Derby upon his party, his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been a great gainer, 
and has accumulated a very large amount of what 
in the slang of the yt is called political capital. 
Nobody ever doubted his genius ; and the absurd 
scurrility that affected to doubt it answered itself. 
But he has in these latter months shown so much 
patience, skill, and forbearance, that it is matter 
of regret that no re-arrangement of offices can 
prevent his services being lost to the country for 
the present. I was not a Disraelite in other days 
—I am not one now, nor an Anybodyelseite ; but 
the man who withholds admiration from Mr. Dis- 
raeli as Lord Derby’s leader of the Commons, 
simply fails to understand parliamentary warfare. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
What is that the actors always say —an 
equivalent for laudari laudato? 
MR. DROOPER. 

‘* Praise from Sir Something Stanley,” isn’t it ? 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Yes. However, I quite y ay with the Baronet, 
and I am glad that one of the men who rose by 
literature, and is not ashamed to own it, has done 
so well under the eyes of the territorial aristo- 
cracy, and the Manchester plutocracy. 

MR. STOKE, 
I conclude that Lord Derby goes out at once. 
THE BARONET. 
He has seen the Queen—explains, Monday. 
MR. TEMPLE. 


Lord Palmerston told the Government that 
they must neither withdraw their bill, resign, nor 
dissolve. 

THE BARONET. 


Lord Palmerston’s speech added very little in- 
deed to his reputation. I agree with him that most 
things in this life ought to be laughed at; but 
there are occasions when the mocking spirit is 
just as well kept down, and one of them is when 
the entire deliberative council of a nation is con- 
sidering any question on which depend the real or 
supposed interests of thousands of one’s fellow 
countrymen. 


THE MANDARIN. 





Gladstone was exceedingly pleasing—capti- 
vating, one might almost say; but that was sad | 


bosh about the boy boroughs. However, it Wag 
necessary to say something, and nobody could 
have done it so well. What a happy amplifica. 
tion of phrase he has, the very reverse of tanto. 
logy ; each adjective is really an additional id 

and each inversion or involution of thought serves 
to spread it more fully and pleasantly before you. 


. THE BARONET. 


Roebuck was good, and specially good was the 
passage in which, possibly under the idea that 
office might be offered to Mr. Bright, he was good 
enough to = to his Radical rival, that though 
extremely eloquent, he lacked a statesman’s 
judgment. 

MR. DROOPER. 

The ladies must have been pleased with Mr 
Roebuck’s gallant avowal that he ‘‘ owed every- 
thing to woman.” 

THE PROFESSOR. 
We all do that, but it would be a very bad 
recedent to begin to pay our debts. I thought 
right’s own speech temperate and even elevated, 
MR. TEMPLE. 

‘*Milk and water mixed to order,” was its 

description by ‘‘my dear Elcho.” 
THE PROFESSOR. 

The via lactea may be the road to Downing 
Street. 

THE BARONET. 


Lord Derby makes three peers, on going out, 
Sir Charles Morgan, Mr. Egerton, and Colonel 
Wyndham. Will any be made by the men who 
are coming in ? 

MR. TEMPLE. 


What do you say to Earl Palmerston, K.G., 
Foreign Secretary ? 

THE BARONET. 

Rather what would they say at Vienna? The 
Austrians have left off undermining the enemy’s 
bridges. The works would be resumed the day 
that appointment appeared in the 7'imes. 


THE COLONEL. 

Everybody seems to agree to the Congress, but 
it seems to me a most elaborate invention for 
wasting time. The row must come, and what's the 
use of deferring it ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Surely war should always be deferred, like 
illness, if possible. 

THE COLONEL. 

But very often it’s a mistake to defer illness by 
temporising remedies. There is nothing like 
having it, and having it over. And so with Italy. 
The longer the Italians are kept scowling and 
seething, the worse will be the outbreak. Let 
them loose. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


I think not. Hold them back, and perhaps 
Providence may open some door through which 
liberty may enter without blood upon her feet. 


MR. DROOPER. 
Where's the Congress to take place? Why 
won't Aix do, and why won’t Baden-Baden do, 
and why wont London do ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Do diplomatists believe in a genius loci, that 
can give diplomatic victory to the natives of his 
own region ? 

THE BARONET. : 

Well, the genius loci that should interfere in 
diplomacy might be represented by the thunder- 
ing big snake that Aineas took for a genius, 
because it crawled out of his father’s tomb. 


THE COLONEL. 

I hope our snake will be a tolerably wise one. 
It was to have been Lord Malmesbury, but who 
will it be now. Somebody said Sir Hamilton 
Seymour. 

THE BARONET. . 

A very good appointment. The Harhiltonian 
system, see advertisements, teaches people (espe- 
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“ty Emperors) more in six lessons than they 
- “4 six months under the old plan. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Lord Lansdowne’s presence has been required at 
the e. We shall hear on Monday, I suppose, 
that Ministers hold their places until their succes- 
sors are appointed. Meantime, we can only bet. 


THE BARONET. 


Well, what do you bet? What on the Premier- 
ship? Is it to be Granville, or Russell, or 
‘Palmerston, or Cox of Finsbury whom Mr. Punch 
has already appointed ? What will you bet? 

THE EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, if you wish to bet, go out into the 
street, like the other gentlemen who haunt Bride 
Jane, and for whose benefit it is proposed that a 
water cart be constantly trailed up and down. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

No bad idea, for they are a set of unwashed 
beasts. 

THE EDITOR. 

That gentle reproach does not apply here. But 
this is a respectable hostelry, of ancient and un- 
sullied fame, and we are not going to turn it into 
a betting-place. 

THE BARONET. 

What's that hammering on iron that I keep 
hearing, clink, clank, in the neighbourhood ? 
Some new operatic invention? 

MR. DROOPER. 

That’s the Floral Hall, which is to supersede 
the flower-shops in Covent Garden. I hear that 
the Bishop is to be asked to consecrate it, so that 
marriages may be solemnised there amid a wilder- 
ness of bouquets. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

It might be licensed, even without Dr. Tait, 
for that ceremony ; and, while people are about 
it, they had better carry out the Pagan notion 
at once, and erect the Hymeneal Altar, to which 
one hears of somany young Christian ladies being 
brought as sacrifices. 


MR. DROOPER. 

Music to be laid on from the opera next door. 
The Nozze and Mendelssohn Wedding March are 
ready to hand. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
_ Majora canamus. Though, by the way, there 
is very little going on, except political guess-work, 
and I think it must be unusually hard times for 
the inventors of newspaper articles. 

THE COLONEL. 

The Hounslow explosion was a terrible affair. 
Seven poor fellows blown to pieces. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
Terrible. But when you have said that, and 


aad for the widows, what more is to be 
8a 


MR. STOKE. 
The Revenue return, though not brilliant, is 
upon the whole, satisfactory. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
J am heartily glad to hear it, and am again 
silent. 


THE MANDARIN. 
The death of Lord Waterford-— 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Much to be deplored. Good Irish landlords 
are not too numerous. And one rejoiced to hear 
that a youth of vulgar and vicious folly was atoned 


for by a manhood of wisdom, kindness, and 
Justice. 


THE BARONET. 
The Literary Fund—— 
THE PROFESSOR. 
A hypothetical benefit has been promised, in 
for an immediate outlay for an unde- 


sirable object. I sup we shall be shortl 
apprised that the dba atatenters of a charitable 


fund are too old birds to be so caught. 


MR. STOKE. 
Miss Donovan and the Lord Mayor—— 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Bother ; we've heard enough of the vituperative 
comb-vendor, whom her penny patrons credit with 
al! the virtues except honesty, decency, and 
civility. 

MR. DROOPER. 

The controversy between Messrs. Smith and 
Gye about Graziani—— 

THE PROFESSOR. 

A most advantageous thing for M. Graziani to 
be fought for in such a manner, but 1 have no 
interest in making his reputation. 

THE MANDARIN. 
Lola Montes is coming to lecture—— 
THE PROFESSOR. 


I fear her horsewhip too much to say that I am 
not greatly excited, even by that intelligence ; but 
I may venture to remark that graces like hers 
deserve an attendance of younger admirers, one of 
whom I should be sorry to displace. 

THE BARONET. 
Household Words in the Court of Chancery-—— 
THE PROFESSOR. 


As Oliver Cromwell says: ‘‘T, too, could preach 
upon that theme, but not now.” There is some- 
thing yet to come before the Court, and it would 
seem decorous to let the Court speak first. 


THE EDITOR. 


Certainly. Complaint was made of an inexact 
statement, and that statement, under Sir John 
Romilly’s direction, has been brought into con- 
formity with fact. One may remark, however, 
that the Master of the Rolls (a gentleman of whom 
it is impossible to speak without the utmost 
respect—legally, politically, and privately he is 
held worthy to wear the name of Romilly, and it 
is hard to find higher praise) acted upon con- 
siderations not apparent to a matter-of-fact 
auditor, when his Honour departed from the case 
before him to speculate upon what might be the 
ultimate value of the property in respect of which 
his interference was requested. It could not have 
occurred to so thoughtful and impartial a judge 
that whatever weight attached to his literary 
judgment was thus brought in detriment to the 
very property in question. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Call the next case. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Who that was at the Manchester Exhibition has 
forgotten that exquisite full-length of Mrs. Graham, 
by Gainsborough, the picture about which there 
was the romance, if you like so to call it, of a 
wife’s early death, and a husband’s utter misery ? 

THE BARONET. 

A lovely memorial of, I suppose, as lovely a 
woman as ever laid her hand in a husband’s. And 
such a picture! It was hidden in a box for fifty 
yoite— Lil Lynedoch would never look at it 


again. What of it? 
MR. TEMPLE. 
It has, under a bequest, and at the price of 
20007., become the property of the Scottish 


National Gallery. 
THE BARONET. 

A noble acquisition. I wish it had been 
bequeathed to the Southron. It’s a far cry to 
Edinbro’. We must try and manage an exchange. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I wonder whether the Edinburgh people would 
take a few statues in lieu of the picture. They 
are welcome to any or all we have in London. 
King Charles we could hardly offer, circumstances 
considered—but they may have the rest, and 
welcome, including the big Duke. 

THE BARONET. 


Ah, and the only thing that would have been 
an ornament to London we let go away to 





Caleutta, I mean Foley’s Lord Hardinge. We 





might have had a duplicate of that, even if we 
sent out the original where it won’t be half 
appreciated. * 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Why not? The Anglo-Indians are educated 
and intelligent people. 


THE BARONET. 


Quis vituperavit? But I repeat that it can’t be 
half appreciated, simply because neither in Cal- 
cutta nor anywhere else in the civilised world is 
there such a collection of hideousnesses to give 
contrast, as we have here. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


Let us hope that the new one, in memory of 
Havelock, will be better. 

THE COLONEL. 

Yes. And have you read what Mr. William 
Russell writes home about the neglected tomb of 
Henry Havelock ? 

MR. TEMPLE. 

And to Mr. Russell himself is due the sugges- 
tion that the remains be removed to a worthier 
site in the Residency. 

THE BARONET. 

Hardly worthier, for it is the remains that con- 
secrate the place. But it is most meet and right 
that due honour should be paid them; and save 
that the Indian authorities have hardly had 
breathing time, and are moreover head and ears 
in debt, one would blame them for neglect. 


THE MANDARIN. 


William Russell is returning. He is more 
fortunate than hundreds on hundreds who can get 
no conveyance, and are not likely to get any for 
months and months, unless they like to go round 
by the Cape. Most painful is the condition of no 
end of people out there, without chance of getting 
home. 

MR. DROOPER. 

If the big Ship were ready, she might go and 
fetch off a few thousands. Who is invited to her 
trial trip ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Fiat cxperimentum in corpore vili. Let scientific 
men, and ‘‘ Our Own Correspondents,” and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and fast young fellows about 
town, go first. If they come back all right, then 
I will go—perhaps. At present I hold it not 
meet, as Miss Hannah More says in one of her 
Sacred Dramas: 

“To risk a life that yet may. serve the State.” 


I think it is the excuse of one of David’s brothers 
for bolting when he sees that Goliah is coming. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


The doctors have re-interred John Hunter with 
befitting attention. His sudden death was a 
singular one. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


You have been reading the published account. 
The details are decorously involved in generalities ; 
but I believe the truth is in a line which I have 
had by me for many a year, and little thought 
ever to want— 

“ And Hunter dropped dead in a squabble on fees.”” 


THE COLONEL. 


‘“What boots it how a good man meets his 
fate ?” 

MR. DROOPER. 

I know I nearly met mine, through my _ boots, 
in that abominable snow storm on Wednesday. f 
never saw such a a in my life. Numbers of 
people were killed, blinded by the snow, and run 
over, or thrown on their backs and stunned, by 
the snow balling on their shoes, as happened to 
me. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Don’t exaggerate in that manner, will you? 
You talk likea woman. Numbers were not killed— 
in fact, we don’t know that anybody was killed, 
though there were some accidents. I like pre- 
cision, and I agree with Locke, that if a child 
tells you he looked out of one window when he 
looked out of another, you ought to wop him. 
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MR. DROOPER. 
That foolish notion about precision prevents you 
from being a poet, Temple, and we now have the 


reason why you failed to gain the Crystal Palace 
eas. 


body at liberty to furnish his own idea of the 
poet’s meaning. 
MR. TEMPLE. 
You know nothing about it. 
of mind is the most truthful. 
MR. DROOPER. 
Truths and facts are distinct things. It is per- 
fectly true to say that the sun sinks in the western 


wave, though nothing can be more contrary to the 
fact. 


The highest form 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Rival poets, be quiet, and remember the words 
of Aristophanes,—if either of you ever heard of 
him. He says, “It is not right that two poets 
should abuse one another like a couple of fish-fags,” 
and you ought to be ashamed of yourselves for 
roaring out like an oak on fire. A very fine 
simile, by-the-bye. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Not bad, for an old Pagan. That revival of 
Henry the Fifth at the Princess’s is a splendid 
affair, I can tell you. 

THE BARONET. 

I shall go when all the stalls are not taken 
three weeks in advance. One has no right to 
speculate three weeks ahead. Do any of you 
remember Mr. Macready’s magnificent revival of 
the same play at the old next door. I remember 
that the enthusiastic critic of the Morning 
Chronicle of that day (I fancy I am speaking of 
Mr. ,W. J. Fox, M.P.), came away in such 
ecstacies as to write that such a glory was too 
transcendant to be set nightly before the 
ordinary play-goer, but ought to be reserved 
for great national festive occasions. And a noble 
spectacle, with noble acting by Macready, we 
certainly had. His intensity in the prayer, ‘‘O 
God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts,” took 
the house with him. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I can imagine that, because people who go to 
plays seldom know much about Seapens, and a bit 
of religious earnestness must be quite startling to 
them. A person who attended at a Baptist or 
— chapel would not have been astonished 
at all. 


THE EDITOR. 


— spirit of the remark is so uncharitaDle 
that 





[Left remonstrating and passing the bottle.] 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Amonc forthcoming works there are several to 
be noted of general or special interest. In history 


The very essence of poetry is a graceful | 
cloudiness and mystification, which leaves every- | 





and biography we are promised the eighth and | 


concluding volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
‘* History of Europe since the Fall of Napoleon,” 
and a second volume of Lord John Russell’s ‘‘ Life 
and Times of Charles James Fox.” Midway 
between history and biography on the one hand, 
and archwology on the other, are the Edinburgh 
papers, in which Mr. Robert Chambers continues 
to work out the idea of his ‘‘ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland,” and of which a new part is being 
issued, entitled, ‘‘ Ancient Domestic Architec- 
ture of Edinburgh and Edinburgh Castle as before, 
the siege of 1573.” To the literature of travel or 
of residence in foreign climes, belongs ‘‘ Life in 
Tuscany,” by Miss Mabel Sharman Crawford, 
surnames hitherto better known in politics than 
in authorship. In his ‘Christianity in Ceylon,” 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent has already turned to 
literary account his long official residence there. A 
more comprehensive work is his coming ‘‘ Ceylon, 
an account of the island, Pa historical, and 
topographical,” which will leave little to be said 
respecting 
science, in default of absolute novelties, we have 


to report a new edition of the late Professor | this last picture a number of young ladies are 


| number of his friends and admirers to his studio, 


| opens in May. These pictures are—‘ Digging the 
that interesting dependency. In| 


Johnstone’s very popular ‘‘Chemistry of Com- | 


mon Life,” from the competent hands of Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, who connects, like an isthmus, 
the continents of belles lettres and science. In 
fiction there is ‘‘ Village Belles,” by the inde- 
fatigable author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” who but the 
other day published ‘‘ Poplar House Academy,” 
and ‘‘The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn,” by 
Henry Kingsley, Esq., and from the pen of one 
who at least bears a celebrated name. In the 
intervals of labour in his magnum opus, the 
‘Biography of Milton,” Professor Masson finds 
time for the preparation of a work on ‘British 
Novelists and their Style; being a critical 
sketch of the history of British Prose Fiction.” 
Professor Masson’s nearest predecessor in the 
biography of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
Mr. Thomas Keightley, is about to launch his 
edition of ‘‘ Milton’s Poems,” the work of many 
years of congenial labour. By a prospectus just 
received we find that Messrs. A. & C. Black will, 
in May next, commence the publication of a new 
illustrated edition of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” in 
forty-eight volumes, at a very low price. The 
specimen before us is very pleasing in all respects. 

Professor Max Miiller’s paper on ‘‘ Comparative 
Mythology,” in one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Essays,” is to appear in a French translation, with 
a preface by M. Ernest Rénau (of the Institute), 
whose recent version of, and comments on the 
‘* Book of Job,” has created some sensation in the 
religious literary world of France. At the same 
time, Professor Miiller is preparing a new 
“History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature,” to 
illustrate the primitive religion of the Brahmins 
during the four Vedic ages. This is not the only 
sign of the impulse which many circumstances are 
giving to the study and popularisation of Sanscrit 
iterature in this country. Contemporaneously 
with the announcement of Professor Miiller’s 
work, appears one of ‘‘ An Introductory Treatise 
on Sanscrit Hagiographia, for the Use of Students.” 
The author is the Reverend Richard Wrightson of 
the diocese of Armagh, and his book appears with 
the approval of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson. 


Mr. Bentley announces an English translation, 
‘‘with illustrations,” of Julius Froébel’s ‘‘ Aus 
Amerika.” Herr Frébel was a German exile of 
1848, who migrated across the Atlantic in search 
of freedom and a home. His experiences were of 
the most varied kind, geographical and personal, 
from New York to San Francisco, as soap-boiler, 
mineralogist, commercial employé, and last, not 
least, newspaper editor. Herr Frébel has made 
himself well known since his return to Europe, by 
the publication not only of this work, but of 
various interesting disquisitions on the United 
States specially considered in their relations to 
German emigration. One of the most valuable 
sections of the book about to appear in an English 
dress will be found the minute account of the 
chief states of Central America. 


The literary columns of the German press are 
filled with announcements of, and criticisms on, 
political pamphlets, and treatises on the theory 
and practice of war. The political crisis affects 
even the proceedings of the learned and scientific 
societies. Thus the sitting of the historical sec- 
tion of the Royal Bohemian Academy of Sciences, 
on the 14th of March, was occupied by the 
reading of a paper, tracing a very curious parallel 
between the policy of Henri Quatre towards 
Austria, at the beginning of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, and that of the Emperor Napoleon III. at 
the present time. The essay has produced a great 
retentissement out of the walls of the Academy. 


A Glasgow paper has contrived to tell us what 
a very distinguished artist has in store for us in 
the following season. ‘‘ Mr. Millais,” says our 
contemporary, “‘was kind enough to ask a large 


on Wednesday and Thursday last, for the pur- 
pose of seeing two pictures, which he intends 
sending to the Royal Academy Exhibition, which 


Grave of a Carthusian Nun,’ and ‘ View in an 
Orchard, with apple trees in full bloom.’ Into 





=>. 
introduced, but the picture was still unfinished, 
The effect of twilight in the grave-digging sceng 
is very beautiful and true to nature. The apple 
blossom is a work. of great labour, but as it wag 
unfinished, it would be wrong to say anything 
about it.” 

The issue of tickets for the Handel Commempo. 
ration at the Crystal Palace, in June, is said to 
have exceeded the most sanguine expectations, 
The acoustic arrangements are likely to prove 
most successful. 


Letters from Rome state that the Prince of 
Wales continues to examine all works of art in 
the Vatican continually, and the different artisty 
studios. 


Vigorous measures have at last been adopted to 
obtain funds for the purchase of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, and to release the 
Trustees from their liability in respect to it, 
The Earl of Carlisle presided ; and speeches were 
delivered by the Bishop of St. David's, Sir J, 
Johnstone, M.P., Earl Granville, Mr. Slaney, M.P., 
Lord Faversham, Mr. W. Brown, M.P, and several 
others. The subscriptions amounted to 17731, 
the Prince Consort being a contributor of 100%, 
In the course of the proceedings the following 
letter was received from Lord Brougham : 

“Cannes (Var), France, March 24, 

“ Sir,—I have received your letter stating that a meet. 
ing is to be held on behalf of the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, and I need hardly assure you how convinced 
I am of the importance of this proceeding. The 
misapprehensions have prevailed respecting the history of 
that institution ; and its inestimable services to the im- 
provement of the working classes have been of late years 
overlooked or misunderstood, as well as the benefits 
which its continued exertions are capable of bestowing, 
It is therefore to be hoped that the difficulties under 
which it at present labours may be removed by the con- 
templated proceedings. 5 

‘*T lament exceedingly that I can do little more than 
give my good wishes to this good work, but my means 
are very limited, and the demands upon them have no 
limit whatever. 

“Such a meeting as you announce can never be held 
without bearing in grateful remembrance the founder of 
the institution, and they who question Dr. Birkbeck’s 
claims to this great distinction have only been able to 
state that others had some months before broached the 
idea of suchaplan. But twenty or thirty years before, he 
had laid the foundations of all that has since been done by 
delivering a course of lectures to working men, so that the 
great step must be regarded as having been made by him 
at the beginning of the century, and not in 1823, when 
we both founded and endowed the London Institution.— 
I have the honour to be your faithful and obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) “BROUGHAM. 

“To T. J. Pearsall, Esq., 29, Southampton-buildings. 

The solemnity of the re-interment of John 
Hunter. took place in Westminster Abbey on 
Monday afternoon. The original interment took 
ae in October, 1793, in the church of St. 

lartin-in-the-Fields, where it quietly reposed until 
the recent Order in Council requiring the vaults to 
be closed up gave Mr. Frank Buckland, a member 
of the College, an opportunity of searching for, and 
ultimately securing, the Sager remains. They 
were found enclosed in what must originally have 
been a very handsome coffin, covered with fine 
black cloth, and thickly studded with gilt nails 
and ornaments. On it was a brass plate with the 
family arms, encircled in a rich scroll, with the 
cypress entwined, and bearing the —— 
inscription :—‘‘ John Hunter, Esq., died 16 
October, 1798, aged 64 years.” Beneath this the 
authorities of the College caused another plate to 
be attached stating that ‘‘These remains were 
removed from the church of St. ae 
the-Fields by the Royal College of Surgeons 
England, March 28, 1859.” The coffin, which had 
been deposited in the Abbey on Saturday evening, 
was reinterred on the north side of the nave, be- 
tween Wilkie and Ben Jonson, the skull ey 
latter was freely handed about. There bm 
course, no portion of the service 7 ointed for the 
dead read over the grave. The following was the 
order of procession :—The remains in the ori 
coffin, borne on a high bier, followed by the Dean 
of Westminster (without his robes) and Mr. Baillie, 
a grand nephew of Hunter ; Lord Ducie, and Dr. 
Clarke, of Cambridge, as epvenenting the ee 
of the Hunterian Museum ; Mr. Buckland (son 


the late respected Dean of Westminster, and to 
whom the profession is indebted for the dis 
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of the remains) and Mr. Owen, the late | 
Hunterian Professor; Dr. Mayo and Mr. Green, 
the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
‘ and Surgeons; the Council and Pro- 
fessors of the College of Surgeons; the Cen- | 
sors of the College of Physicians; the Master | 
and Warden of the Apothecaries’ Company; | 
Mr. Thomas Bell, F.R.S., President of the | 
Linnean Society; Mr. Skey, F.R.S., President | 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society ; Mr. | 
Hilton, President of the London Medical Society ; | 
Dr. Baly and Mr. Stanley, of St. Bartholomew’s | 
Hospital ; Dr. Tyler Smith and Mr. Spencer | 
Smith, of St. Mary’s Hospital ; Dr. Bennett and | 
Yr. Solly, of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Dr. Chowne | 
ad Mr. Hancock, of Charing Cross Hospital > | 
Dr. Ogle and Mr. Tatum, of St. George’s Hos- | 
ital; Dr. Freer and Mr. Shaw, of the Middlesex | 
Geel Dr. Radcliffe and Mr. Holt, of the 
Westminster Hospital ; Mr. Fergusson, of King’s 
College; Mr. Gay, of the Great Northern Hos- 
pital; Dr. George R. Rowe, and many distin- 
guished provincial surgeons. Arrived at the 
ve, the coffin was without further ceremony 
eposited in its final resting-place, where it was 
i ed by the crowded assembly, amounting to 
about 600, among whom were several ladies. The 
subscriptions for a statue to Hunter have reached 
6007. 
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LANDOR ON THE CRISIS. 


——— 


To the Editor of the LirERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir,—That a Gazette devoted to literature has 
ever been contaminated by politics may perhaps 
be the complaint of many: I do not stand 
among them. Politics have interested me from 
my early youth, and still occupy a portion of my 
thoughts and speculations. 

Reform, in our own country, and in others, is 
the general and principal topic of conversation at 
the present day. There are few, and those are 
not necessarily the most consistent, who never 
have modified their sentiments on this important 
question. In fact, there are few Romillies ; few 
Whom Providence has appointed to be what 
Homer calls ‘‘ pastors of the people.” 

Times have changed, and their fluctuations have 
carried with them the minds of nations. 

In my adolescence I was democratical, as most 
at that age were, even the quiet, sedate, and 
thoughtful. The virtuous Southey walked in the 
footsteps of the violent Payne, whose writings, 
mequalled in purity of style and in plainness of 
exposition, held many eyes over them until the 
midnight hour. The brilliancy of Burke might 
attract momentarily, ‘but failed to captivate or 
detain. In Parliament we had then, as we have 
now and always shall have, two parties contending 
for place and office. The leaders of both parties 
had shifted sides, and were ready to shift again. 
The virtuous Rockingham and the eloquent Burke 
Were little heeded. The one no longer had any- 
thing to give; the other had much to say, but 
spoke in vain: the clatter of the treasury-bench 
Interrupted his loudest and most impressive 
Words. The American War was the origin of all 
the national calamities and public crimes that 
have followed it unintermittingly throughout 
Europe. Of these the Holy Alliance, sanctioned 
by Fngland, is the most pernicious. It is truly 
the Sacer Morbus which hath smitten down 
millions, and is about to smite down millions 
More. A perverse, intractable madman, who 

Ought to have been tied down to his bedpost, 


MR. W. S. 


| and brands and ashes over all around. 


offered a reward for the head of that heroic 


| Patriot who delivered his native country. Was 


anything more atrocious ever perpetrated by the 


| tyrant Ezzellino, or the more cowardly one who 


crouches at Caserta ? 

Lord North, then Prime Minister, would have 
dissuaded him, as his son the late Earl of Guilford 
told me. Office relaxed him into somnolence ; 
and the air of the court affected not him only, but 
also the country. America was lost; England 
was abased; France triumphed. Thence rolled 
forward the flames of her Revolution, which deso- 
lated her whole territory, and threw its sparks 
Thence 
was Poland split by three despoilers, and Italy by 
two. Attila was hardly so cruel a scourge as 
Bonaparte. His nephew is a calmer, a more 
sagacious, a more far-sighted man. He likewise 
is raising the hopes of Italy, only to lift off her 
shoulders a wooden yoke and impose an iron one. 
Many there are who ill endure their petty princes, 
and who rear up against the snaffle that has been 
thrust between their jaws: many more laugh 
aloud at a priest in imperial robes, mounted on a 
mule and blessing the people with two fingers, 
and picking their pockets with two of the opposite 
hand, and damning those who mock at the 
pageant from windows wide open. 


with despotic powers. She has nothing to do 
with them but in commerce. Had she been 
prudent, she never would have consented to the 
partition of Poland and of Italy. She now is im- 
potent for good, but not quite impotent for evil. 
Let her hold her hands down by her side, lean 
back on her low well-cushioned arm-chair, and go 
to sleep . . . until cannon from across the Channel 
wakens her. WALTER SavaGE LANDOR. 
{It is needless to say that, welcome as is any 


communication followed by the honoured signa- 
ture above appended, that signature exonerates 


either adopting or repudiating the sentiments 
expressed.—Eb. ] 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, 30th March. 

OnE of the events of this last week has been the 
monster ball given by M. Mirés, to which ‘*‘no- 
nearly 3000 individuals. This is one of the very 
momentin France. Aman, who had not wherewithal 
to pay for the scantiest lodging and for a dry crust, 
all at once makes one of those lucky hits which 
only desperate men ever do make, and finds him- 
self, by gambling, suddenly possessed of a sum 
sufficiently large to enable him to double and 
triple it. ‘If the vein be a favourable one, he then 
goes on, and millions beget millions, and we have 
such men as Messrs. Mirés, Millaud, Salar, and 
others. What happens? The outer world and these 
lucky sons of fortune are equally preoccupied, each 
with the other : each is to the other an undiscovered 
mystery, the man to whom the tales of what is 
done 
Arabian Nights, seeks only to see with his own 
eyes what he has heard of so long, and the idle 
and exclusive guardians of society's conventionali- 
ties are anxious to know all they possibly can 
about a personage who has shown himself on such 
good terms with chance. They do not, for this, 
mix together, but they are intensely curious, each 
of the other, and I would not affirm that the 
millionaire is not a greater object of preoccupation 
to the Duchess than the Duchess is to the mil- 





Tejected the just appeal of the Americans, and 


lionaire. One thing I am quite certain of, namely, 
¢ 


« e . : ae ms | 
England is right in abstaining from interference 


the LirErARY GAZETTE from the necessity of | 


body” went, but at which there was a crowd of | 


curious features of the civilisation of the present | 


in ‘‘the world” are as the tales of the | 


that the ball given by M. Mirés, the other night, 
was far more talked of amongst the disdainful 
denizens of the Faubourg St. Germain than 
amongst the absolute ‘‘nobodies” who attended 
it. Of the few ‘‘ possible” men who were eye- 
witnesses of this extraordinary féfe not one has 
been left in peace since, but has been tormented 
by all his lady friends to recount what took place, 
‘who the people could be who accepted invita- 
tions ?” ‘‘ How the female guests were dressed ?” 
&e. There is not aman or woman in Paris, in 
what is called society, who would not have been 
ready to commit any act you could name if by so 
doing, he or she could have obtained a talisman 
that would have conferred invisibility during a 
visit to M. Mirés’ ball ; but there is not a man or 
woman in that same ‘‘society” who would have 
agreed to be visibly present at that same /éte. 
There is one elderly lady I could name, whose 
positive specialité it is to frequent these sort of 
places, but she is the only exception, and it isa 
matter of speculation with her. She is a well 
born gentlewoman, past sixty, and with a small 
independent fortune, but who, if she did not 
do a great deal to make herself useful or agree- 
| able, would be dropped and quite set aside by 
the rattlers of that one enduring organised 
nursery, called ‘‘ fashionable life.” She was 
accordingly set up for an ‘‘odd” woman, and 
‘fodd” she is in every sense. Madame de —— 
| does odd things, and fills up vacant places ; reads 
improper books, goes to scandalous plays, and 
does singular things for the benefit of what she 
| continues to call ber ‘‘ own set,” who without the 
| sacrifice of one jot of their own exclusivism are 
au fait of all the wonders that go on in the to 
| them unknown universe of the nowveaux riches. 
There are wheels within wheels. The lady I speak 
of floats on the topmost wave of the ‘cream of 
the cream,” by the help of her own ‘ oddities,” 
and Messrs. Millaud’s and Mirés’ fétes. They are 
in the seventh heaven at having her, because she 
brings to them a faint echo of sounds they can 
never hear, a reflection of sights they can never see; 
her very gowns are redolent with soft odours of high 
places they can never reach, and her talk is of those 
demi-gods into whose atmosphere no mere mortal 
penetrates upon a footing of equality. This makes 
of the elderly gentlewoman I allude to an almost 
sacred object in the eyes of the parvenus of the 
present hour. She, meanwhile, makes of the 
said parvenus, her tributaries, and when not a 
sow is to be had for any work of charity 
patronized by the very greatest ladies in creation, 
Madame de volunteers, brings to the good 
work twelve or fifteen hundred franes, contributed 
by her vassals, les nowveaux riches, and is petted 
and spoiled for months to come by her ‘‘ own set,” 
who ask her to all their dinners, give her boxes 
at the opera, and have her down to their chdteaua, 
—for all which comforts and consequence, she is 
indebted to Millaud, Mirés, and Co. Sometimes 
she does more, and carries to one of their ballsa 
‘* stray”? man or so, from her ‘‘own set,” who is 
thought after that somewhat ‘‘ odd” like herself, 
| but accepted nevertheless, because i est des nétres. 

Well, any how, the Mirés ball was magnificent ; 
and I have from an eye witness, that from 9 o'clock 
to 6 in the morning, a supper worthy of Helioga- 
| balus was served to 3000 guests, each one of 
whom ate and drank like four. Whosoever asked 
for a glass of Champagne received a bottle to 
himself! The entertainment is supposed to have 
cost M. Mirés abott four or five thousand pounds 
sterling. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon is, just now, upon no bed of roses. If 
he makes peace, as he will probably be forced to 
do, he will meet afterwards with a country by no 
means in a mood to let itself be bullied as it has 
been hitherto, for he will have proved himself the 
greatest bully in existence ; and if he were to rush 
madly into war, not only Europe would crush him, 
but my firm belief is that France would fling him 
off with almost as much contempt as hatred. 
| The following two anecdotes will give you some 
idea of what is the state of public opinion among 
even Imperialists. A friend of mine, no 
later than yesterday, met one of the generals now 
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in command not fifty leagues from Paris. ‘* Well!” 
exclaimed the gallant son of Mars, ‘‘so after all 
our big talk, we have got a Peace Congress, have 
we? A nice position fora man who used to get 
all his newspapers to declare he was the master of 
Europe. I'll tell you what the Congress is going 
to say to the Emperor: ‘Look you here, my good 
friend, here is the old coalition of 1815 I have the 
honour to present to you ;-—be so good as keep 
= at home, or we shall signify to your War 

inister that he had better shoot you!’” This 
is the impression of many military men who, 
though they by no means advocate war, think 
the sudden agreement to peace of Louis Napoleon 
a very shabby reculade. The other anecdote is 
this: A very old acquaintance of mine laid a bet 
with a senator that war would break out before 
the 1st of July next. The senator said he would 
have the terms of the bet written down. A third 
friend was beginning to write them, when the 
senator suddenly put his hand on his arm, saying, 
“*Wait a moment ; one thing must be specified ; 
namely, that you lose your bet if peace should 
be only maintained by our deposing the Emperor ! !” 
I am not speaking from hearsay ; I am telling you 
what passed a month ago between an old acquaint- 
ance of my own (a man highly esteemed here), a 
senator of violent imperialist opinions (till now), 
and a third gentleman, who has in his possession 
the papers on which the sentence I have quoted 
is written down, and signed by the two parties to 
the bet! This may give you some idea of what 
the violence of opinion was here against war. 

Whilst Meyerbeer’s new opera is yet unproduced 
before the public, Tamberlik is the great artistic 
apparition of the hour. The sort of rage the 
Parisians have for him, or rather, I should say, 
for his one note, is something not to be described. 
The way in which they sit listening to him is 
quite curious ; they seem rather bored than other- 
wise so long as he confines himself to the middle 
regions of his voice, but, by degrees, as he rises, so 
rises their attention, and when he gets towards 
a la or a si they are all expectation, and on the 
very tip-toe of wonder—and the applause bursts 
forth frantically when he happens to reach an wt. 
That famous ut de poitrine is a magnificent 
note, but it comes no more from the chest than it 
does from the eye or the foot. It is, as I said, a 
magnificent note, and most artistically produced 
in a kind of voce mista or voce di gola ; but these 
stupid people here are convinced it comes from 
the so-called voce di petto, and they would not 
otherwise admire it. A pretty disdain Tamberlik 
must have for his Parisian admirers, if he takes 
notice of the way in which they appreciate him. 
Iam bound, however, to say, that he was not by 
any means so fine in the Trovatore on Saturday as 
he was last year in Otello. He sang the stretéa of 
the third act splendidly, but the earlier scenes do 
not suit him. The song behind the scenes he 
sang positively very ill, and I cannot say that in 
the Miserere he was at all up to his own mark. 
Great hopes are entertained here of his performance 
of Polintto in Donizetti's opera of Les Martyrs 
(written for the Académie Royale.) As to getting 
8 place at the Italiens, you might as well try to 
find the pets stone, All are taken for 
every night of Tamberlik. 

A fearful sensation is caused by the terrible 
story of the sudden arrest of the Vicomte de 
B—— last week. The whole business is yet a 
mystery ; but many names are whispered, and 
the arrest is caused by a swindling transaction. 
M. de, B——, it is even said, went so far as to 
have a man dressed up in the full dress of a 
minister, whom he then presented to his council 
of shareholders (of some company or other) as the 
bond fide minister. I will not answer for this ; 
but it is the report among persons who ought to 
be well-informed. Every means of escape were 
offered to M. de B——, but he apparently dis- 
dained them all; and was arrested, because he 
obstinately remained in Paris in spite of ail the ad- 
vice given to him from even high official quarters. 





; Paris, Wednesday. 
In musical and theatrical circles the great 
subject of interest is the new opera of Meyerbeer, 


which is to be brought out at the Opéra Comique. 
The scene of the opera, as you have been informed 
already, is laid in Brittany, and it was intended 
to entitle the piece Our Lady of Auray—from 
a shrine so called, in peculiar veneration amongst 
the Bretons ; but the censorship, from fear of 
offending the clergy and the devout, and perhaps 
also from the fact that the august Emperor deigned 
last summer to pay his devotions at the shrine, 


It had been expected that the opera would have been 
brought out before this, and at the very latest in 
the early part of the week. Though, however, it 
has been for months in preparation, and though 
lately the theatre has been closed several nights 
to admit of general rehearsals, it is not yet ready, 
and is not, according to present appearances, 
likely to be so for some days to come. ‘The delay, 
I hear, is caused not so much by singers and 
orchestra not being up to the mark, as by the 
difficulties of getting the scenery and stage deco- 
rations, which are represented to be extraordi- 
narily elaborate and splendid, into good working 
order. In my hot youth I remember the late Mr. 
Yates, of Adelphi notoriety, created an immense 
sensation by causing a few bucketsfull of ‘‘real 
water” to flow down a rock in one of his pieces ; 
but according to the on dits, which reach one from 
the Opéra Comique, Meyerbeer is about to out- 
strip immeasurably that notable display, by 
having, not a fall, but an inundation of ‘‘ real 
water.” As to the music, it is, we are assured by 
people who have had the opportunity of hearing 
fragments of it, of a kind not yet attempted by 
the great composer—light, gay, sparkling, full of 
grace and beauty ; infinitely superior to anything 
new that has been heard at the Opéra Comique 
for many a day. 

The preparations for the opening of the Exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts are far advanced. The 
jury has terminated, or nearly so, its examination 
of the works sent in. At first it displayed 
Draconian severity, rejecting picture after picture, 
statue after statue; but this created such an 
outcry from the artistic fraternity that it deemed it 
expedient to reconsider its judgments, and the 
consequence is that a considerable number of the 
works which had been pitilessly proscribed will 
be admitted. The Exhibition will contain a vast 
number of works, but I do not hear anyone 
say that it will be very brilliant. What is certain 
is that none, of the great painters or sculptors of 
the day send works calculated to create a sensa- 
tion. The English are to have a room to them- 
selves, and it is not improbable that they will be 
the lions of the Exhibition. 

One of Victor Hugo’s sons some time back 
undertook to execute a task which it is a reproach 
to French literature has not yet been done—pro- 
duce a tolerable translation of Shakspere. Lately 
he brought out the first volume of his translation ; 
and this week he has published another. I read 
in certain newspapers that he has performed his 
work with transcendent ability — that he has 
‘*for the first time made Shakspere known in 
France”—that the ‘‘great Williams” himself 
would be enchanted with the translation, could he 
rise from his grave to read it—and a good deal of 
hyperbolical nonsense of the same kind. Seeing, 
however, that the people who pronounce thus 
authoritatively know literally no more of English 
than they know of the language spoken in the 
realms of King Dahomey of Western Africa ; 
seeing, too, that no Frenchman who ever lived, 
does live, or re live, could or can appreciate 
Shakspere, and that consequently the petty admi- 
ration they have expressed, or may express for 
him, is, or will be, a sham; seeing this, young 
Hugo would be grievously in the wrong to pay 
any serious attention to what the papers say. 
The real truth about his translation is the exact 
opposite of what they assert. It is not sublime ; 
it is not worthy of the great English poet ; it is 
not even much better than certain others which 
have preceded it. In saying this I shall be sorry 
to discourage the young man, who it is said is 
able and painstaking; but the plain fact is, that 





Shakspere is untranslatable into French. For 


insisted on the title being changed, and that of Le | 
Pardon de Ploérmel has accordingly been adopted. | 


| the magnificent flights of his genius the French 
have neither comprehension nor sympathy,—for 
/ the unparalleled energy and splendour of his 
| language, their weak poverty-stricken tongue hag 
| no equivalent. 








scIENTIFIC. 


—_—- 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mow. Royal Institution, 2 .m. General Monthly Meet. 


ing. 

—_ Geologists’ Association, 5, Cavendish Square, 7p. 
The Rev. Thos. Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S,, Presi. 
dent, ‘‘On the Red Chalk of England and itg 
Fossils.” 

— Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 v.m. 

| Tuns. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Owen, “Qn 

ossil Mammals.”” 

— Institution Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. “A New 
System of Axle Boxes, and Journals for Ma- 
chinery without Oil,” by Alphonse de Brus. 
sant; and ‘On the Permanent Way of the 
Madras Railway,” by Mr. McMaster, Assoc, 
Inst. C.E. 

how Architectural Exhibition, 8r.m. Mr. G. E. Street, 
“ On Italian Pointed Architecture.” 

Wen. Royal Society of Literature, 8°30 P.M. 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. Mr. Geo. Wallis, “On 
Embroidery by Machinery.” 

_ Geological Society, 8 P.M. 

Taurs. Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Dr. W. Farr, “On the 
onstruction of Life-Tables, illustrated by a 
new Life-Table of the Healthy Districts of Eng. 

land.”” Mr. Pole, ‘‘ On Colour-Blindness,” 

— Royal Institution, 3 Pr.m. Professor Tyndall, “On 
Pneumatics.” 

a Linnean Society, 8 v.m. Mr. Barter, “Or the 
Vegetation of Western Africa.” Dr. James 
Salter, ‘On the Cranial characters of a Rat, 
new to the British Fauna.” Dr. James Salter, 
“On the Moulting of the Lobster and Shore 
Crab.” Dr. Sandwith, ‘“‘On the Habits of the 
Aye-Aye.” ’ 

_ Chemical Society, 8 p.m. Dr. Odling, “On the 
Atomic Volume of Lithium.’ Mr.:N, 
**On some Experiments with Boracic Acid.” 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. : 

— Zoological Society, 3 r.m. General Business. 

Fer. Ro al Institution, 8p.m. Weekly Meeting; 9 Pm. 
Mtr. Paget, ‘‘On the Chronometry of Life.” 

_ United Service Institution, 3 p.m. Capt. eyo 
R.E., ‘On New Zealand considered as a Fie 
for the Emigration of Military Men.” — 

Sar. al Institution, 3p.m. Mr. J. P. Lacaita, “On 
odern Italian Literature.” 

— Royal Asiatic Society, 2 P.M. 








Socrery or Arts.—Wednesday, 30th March, 
W. Fothergill Cooke, Esq., in the Chair. The 

aper read was ‘‘On the Practical Bearing of the 

heory of Electricity in Submarine Telegraph, 
the electrical difficulties in long circuits, and the 
conditions requisite in a cable to ensure rapid and 
certain communication,” by Mr. 8. Alfred Varley. 
The author began by stating that he had been 
led to bring this subject before the Society because 
it had always appeared to him that in the dis- 
cussions which had taken place upon it, the 
principle of electrical science had not been alwa 
clearly kept in view. The difficulties caused by 
the influence of electric induction, which t 
shown itself so decidedly in telegraphic circuits 
since the introduction of gutta-percha covered wire, 
although the theory has been so clearly stated by 
Faraday many years since, appeared to have been 
unexpected by most of our practical electricians, 
and it has been referred to by some as a new fact 
which the electric telegraph had brought to light. 
After enlarging farther on this subject, the Author 
described a series of careful experiments which he 
had made with the view of ascertaining accurately 
the laws of induction, particularly in gutta-percha 
covered wire. These were shown in a tabular 
form, and Mr. Varley then passed to the considera- 
tion of the relative influence of cage and 
intensity in electric currents, which, t ough 
accurately defined, he thought was often lost 
sight of in practice. Practically, it was found, 
that when the insulation was very. perfect, 
there was no great difficulty in working WI! 
minimum quantities; but when the insulation 
was imperfect, larger dynamic quantities were 
found to answer better. With reference to the 
difficulties caused by induction, the author poim 
out what in his opinion was erroneous the 
conclusions derived from the experiments made 
by the electrician of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, and also showed’ the objections to the sug- 





gestion to obviate the effects of induction by using 
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a return wire instead of the earth. In conclusion 
he discussed the relative efficacy of some of the 
plans which had been suggested for reducing the 
amount of induction, and for multiplying its 
effects, and stated that he had been for some time 
engaged in designing an apparatus for determining 
by actual experience the amount of retardation 
experienced in submarine circuits possessing con- 
ductors of varying resistance, and insulated 
with sufficient thicknesses of insulating 
material, which he hoped might tend to the 
solution of some of the important problems 
involved in electric telegraphy. 





RoyAL GEOGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—A very 
crowded meeting of this Society was held on Mon- 
day ane at Burlington House, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The papers 
read were : 

1. “Notes of a Voyage up the Yang-tse-Keang, 
from Wosung to Han-kow.” By Laurence Oli- 
hant, Esq., F.R.G.S., Secretary to the Earl of 

gin. With a chart of the river by Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N., F.R.G.S., in command of 
Her Majesty's Ship Furious. The author com- 
mented on the importance of the voyage of the 
Zarl of Elgin, in a political, commercial, and 

ographical sense, and observed that the ascent 
fr the first time of an unknown river for a dis- 
tance of upwards of 600 miles is a great achieve- 
ment, In the absence of information as to the 
breadth of the river and the nature of its channels, 
and as some of the principal cities were known, 
and several of the fortified places were suspected, 
tobe in the hands of the rebels, it was deemed 
prudent to proceed with an efficient squadron ; 
aceprdingly, Her Majesty's Ships, Retribution, 
Furious, and Cruiser, and gunboats Dove and Lee, 
were selected for the purpose. The Retribution, 
however, owing to her great draught of water, was 
left at Kew-Shien, about 90 miles above Nanking, 
and the remainder succeeded in ascending the 
river; overcoming all obstacles in the shape of 
tebels and shoals—to Han-kow. Within the 
last few years the channel of the river 
up to Nanking is so entirely changed, shoals 
existing where the charts indicated deep 
water, as to neutralise the advantages derived 
from the experience of former surveyors ; nor is 
this transformation confined to the bed of the 
river—the same occurs with its banks, and former 
landmarks had either disappeared altogether, or 80 
completely altered as to be undistinguishable. 
The direction of the current follows the same law 
of change, and to such a degree, in the opinion of 
the author, as to render, in our altered relations 
with China, an extended survey highly essential 
tothe interests of commerce. Passing the Im- 
perialist fleet, which was blockading Nanking, 
then held by the rebels, the latter fired on a flag 
of truce which was hoisted, the result of which 
was the silencing and partial demolition of their 
batteries. Continuing the ascent, and leaving 
behind several towns, here held by the Imperial- 
ists and there by the rebels, the squadron entered 
the comparatively narrowed passage by the 
astern and Western Pillar Hills; the former 
Nising toa height of from 300 to 400 feet out of 
the water, crowned with a crenelated wall with 
batteries—the latter shaped like Gibraltar, on a 
smaller scale, and covered with fortifications, 
extending some distance along the shore, 
effectually commanding the e, and render- 

P g passag 

ing such a position in the hands of a European 
power impregnable. Leaving Kew-Shien, the 
expedition proceeded on their voyage—the hills 
on the banks rising to a height of 2000 feet, richly 
wooded—and reached Ta-Keang, where this range 
winds rapidly away in a southerly direction, the 
nver following an opposite course, and widening 


into noble reaches of great depth ; and a range of | 


hills to the north then commences. Up to this 
Lo the navigation is unattended with any great 
ufficulty, and the soundings are regular. Con- 
tinuing their course, arge Dns were visible from 

mast-head on both sides ; in summer they are 
filled by the overflowing waters of the Ta-Keang, 
and are subject to annual inundations. The 
suthor here notices the principal towns and 





villages, and the chief features and the character 
of the country on either bank. With the 
exception of the Tsung-yang river, which joins a 
lake a little above Ganking, all those tributaries 
marked as such in the maps were mere ditches, 
almost dry in the winter; but here the Great 
River meets a mighty feeder in the Poyang Lake, 
discharging into it the whole drainage of the pro- 
vince of Keang-si. Throughout the whole length 
of the voyage to Han-kow the banks, and the cul- 
tivation on them, retain much of the same charac. 
ter. The cotton of the district of Kin-kwoh is 
celebrated. There can be little doubt that the 
natural advantages Han-kow possesses must 
always render it of great importance in a commer- 
cial point of view ; and it is not easy to estimate 
the effect which the concentration of a foreign 
community, and the accumulation of foreign 
capital, may produce upon the river traffic 
generally. 

2. ‘* View of the Great Valley of the Yang-tse- 
Keang, before and after its occupation by the 
Rebels.” By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., F.R.G.S. 
The author observed that had not Lord Elgin’s 
expedition rendered farther details superfluous, he 
might have occupied the time of the meeting with 
more of his personal experience on the river, as 
high as the Poyang labo within no very great 
distance of Han-kow ; but he should confine him- 
self to a brief survey of the high state of prosperity, 
and the abundant depth of water existing in the 
Ta-Keang at the time of his visit, as contrasted 
with the utter desolation caused by the rebels and 
the low ebb of the river, which had formed the 
chief impediment to the progress of our steamers- 
on the occasion of the late expedition. The high, 
sandy, and barren nature of the banks now 
remarked on, was a disadvantage resulting from 
the low state of the river ; for the aspect of the 
country on the previous occasion, as viewed from 
the surface of the greatly elevated waters, esti- 
mated by some at 40 to 50 feet, gave a much more 
favourable impression of the region. The enor- 
mous estimates of population, as given by 
Du Halde and M. Huc for Han-kow and the 
two adjoining towns, were manifestly exag- 
gerated ; but if taken at less than half, they 
proved the value of that position as a com- 
mercial mart. It was not so easy to over-esti- 
mate the amount of desolation since caused by 
the rebels ; but any one who had witnessed the 
industry and celerity with which the Chinese 
repair the effects of a conflagration in a large town, 
might feel sanguine as to the speedy revival of 
commerce and population as soon as there was 
renewed safety to property and person. He anti- 
cipated the best results from the well-timed 
expedition of Lord Elgin ; it seems to have tested 
with success the good intentions of the Pekin 
Government, and had established a proper under- 
standing with the insurgents, and shown them 
the folly of aggressive measures towards our 
ships. Ifthe Court of Pekin were encouraged to 
strenuous exertions, and put an end to this 
chronic civil war, which has desolated the country 
and paralysed trade, this would be a great common 
benefit. He added that it was only prudent, 
however, to observe the extreme difficulty of pre- 
dicating anything of a people so diametrically 
opposite to ourselves in their dispositions and 
habits. 

An animated discussion followed the reading of 
the papers, in which Sir R. I. Murchison, Captain 
Collinson, Mr. Carr, of the United States, Sir 
John Davis, and Mr. Lockhart took part; the 
meeting adjourned to April 11. 





METEOROLOGICALSocIETY.—March 23, Admiral 
Fitzroy in the Chair. The following papers were 
read : ‘Ona remarkable period which occurred in 
Canada in January, 1859,” by Dr. Smallwood. 
The author stated that the weather at the be- 
ginning of the month (January, 1859) was rather 
mild, the mean temperature of the first day 
being 30° 9. The thermometer fell on the 3rd to 
—40°, which however did not continue, and a slight 
fall of snow occurred on the 4th. After entering 
into some details as to the somewhat extraordi- 
nary and varying state of the weather during the 








intermediate days, he (Dr. Smallwood) said that 
at 10 p.m. on the 7th, the wind suddenly veered 
from the north to the west by south, and the mean 
velocity attained during the night, was 36°22 
miles ; slight showers of snow occurred until day- 
break, and on Saturday the 8th, at 3a.m. the 
thermometer indicated zero; at 6h., a.m. it was at 
—4°0 ; at noon, —2° 9; and at midnight, —16° 4; 
on the 9th, at 6h. a.m., it was —29° 9; at 2h. p.m., 
—21° 5; and at midnight, —36°; on the 10th, at 
6h. a.m. it was —43° 6; at 9h. a.m., —41° 6; at 
2h. p.m, was —14° 3, and at midnight, —31°6 ; on 
the 11th, at 6h. a.m., it was —37° 1; at 2h. p.m., 
—19° 9, and at midnight, —18°1; on the 12th, at 
6h. a.m. it was —19° 4, at 2h. p.m. —10° 4, and at 
10h. p.m. —5°; onthe 18th, at 6h. a. m., —3° 1; 
and at 7h. a.m. it was again at zero, indicating, 
that for a period of 124 hours and 30 minutes the 
temperature was below zero. Mercury, he goes 
on to remark, froze in open vessels, and mercury 


|. in the tube of the thermometer marked —43° 6, 


showing that mercury contracts by temperature 
below its freezing point as mentioned by Dr. Kane 
in his Arctic voyages. The Aurora Borealis was 
visible on the nights of the 9th, 10th, and 11th., 
but not attended with any great display. Dr. 
Smallwood then went on to state that this cold 
term was felt generally throughout Canada and 
the Eastern States, and would seem to have 
travelled from the west eastward. At Rochester, 
which is 4° 5’ west of, and 398 feet higher above 
the level of the sea than St. Martin Isle, where 
Dr. Smallwood was, the extreme cold was felt some 
hours earlier, the minimum temperature at the 
former place being —10°. At Brooklyn, near New 
York, it was-—9°, which is the lowest recorded 
there for the last seventy years. At Boston it 
reached 14°; at Toronto, —88°; Quebec, —40°; and 
at Huntingdon, about sixty miles south of his posi- 
tion, the mercurial thermometer indicated —44°, 
and mercury was frozen quite hard in fifteen 
minutes’ exposure. The ozonometer, during the 
days of excessive cold, indicated but a moderate 
degree, varying from 3° to 5° of Schonbein scale. 
This electrical state of the atmosphere indicated 
positive signs, and its mean intensity during the 
cold term was about 5° in terms of Volta’s Elee- 
trometer, No. 1. Mr. Glaisher stated that, ina 
letter addressed to him from G. T. Kingston, 
Esq., the Director of the Observatory of Toronto, 
dated January 17, 1859, it was stated that the 
lowest temperature ever known at the Observatory 
had justtaken place, namely, —26° 5, and that three 
days afterwards it was + 36°, showing a range of 
temperature of 624° within three days. Mr. 
Glaisher stated that the temperature in England at 
the times of those extreme low temperatures in 
Canada and North America, was slightly in defect 
on the 8th and 9th, somewhat in excess on the 
10th, and greatly above the average on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th. The average excess of mean 
temperature from Jan. 8th to 13th was 3° } con- 
trasting very forcibly with the cold period in 
Canada, &c. Mr. Glaisher describes a new arrange- 
ment of the thermometer for Solar Radiation, in 
which the whole tube and bulb of the instrument 
are enclosed in an outer tube and ball, from which 
all air is excluded, the bulb being in the centre of 
the ball which is three inches in diameter. He 


| exhibited a series of simultaneous observations 
| with this new arrangement and one of the former 


construction, from which it appeared that the results 
are far more uniform and truthful by the new form, 
which holds out the hope that byits adoption results 
at different stations may be rendered comparable. 

Meteorological results based on observations taken 


| by the Rev. A. Weld at Stonyhurst Observatory, 


during the ten years from Jan. 1848 to Dec. 1857. 
The Rey. A. Weld, after describing geographically 
and generally the position of the per ent and 
the instruments with which it was furnished went 
on to state that meteorological observations were 
first taken there in the year 1846. In Oct. 1847 he, 
the writer, had pene the kindness of Admiral 
Beauford, an introduction to the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, and it was in consequence of 
his visit there that a more complete and method- 
ical system of observations were adopted, with the 
kind assistance of Mr. Glaisher, the organisation 
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of which system was shortly after completed by { Mr. Hurlstone has exceeded his usual sloven- 


the Stonyhurst Observatory being invited to take 
art in the new collection of meteorological results 








| liness, whilst in colour he has forgotten his 
| old skill. The ‘Othello’ is a little, and but a 


y the Registrar-General, and by the formation of | little better.» How any one who had read Shak- 


the British Meteorological Society, of which Mr. 
Weld was one of the first members. The author 
then proceeded to say that the principal points of 
observation had been the barometer, the dry and 
wet bald thermometers, the highest and lowest 
temperatures in the shade, the highest in the 
rays of the sun, and the lowest in grass, to which 
might be added the direction and force of wind, 
amount of cloud, rain, and snow fall, and the 
principal circumstances attendant on the exhibi- 
tions of Aurora Borealis, thunderstorms, &c. ; the 
hours of observation being 9 a.m., 1 p.m., 3 p.m., 
and 9 p.m. local time. Mr. Weld after speaking 
further on the plan on which his work had been 
drawn up, and the method used in the deduction 
of his results, showed tables on the mean extreme 
readings of the barometer during the period over 
which his observations extended with diagrams 
exhibiting the same, also tables of the days on 
which variations in the readings had taken place, 
with a diagram of the same, from all of which he 
drew very able conclusions. He then went on to 


remark on the principal phenomena of fair or foul | 


weather, considered in connection with the varia- 
tions of the readings of the barometer, chiefly on 
rain, of which as Mr. Weld says, perhaps there is 
no meteorological element so easily affected by 
narrow local circumstances. He then showed 


tables of the fall of rain, and the number of days | 


on which it fell, with diagrams of the same, and 
other diagrams showing the direction of wind, 
phases of moon in connection with the readings 
of barometer and rain fall. Mr. Weld, in conelu- 
sion, observed that he trusted the foregoing 
diagrams would afford to his hearers the oppor- 
tunity of studying several interesting questions 
Relative to the reading of the barometer, direction 
of wind, and amount of rain and cloud, that it 
had been more his endeavour so to arrange the 
materials as to give facility to any one making 
such deductions for himself, having previously 
had some of the most remarkable pointed out to 
him, than to follow the results minutely. 





FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Far as it is from being what we could wish the 
exhibition of a society with such a title to be, the 
present is at any rate avery decided improvement 
on any recent exhibition at Suffolk Street. The 
subjects are more varied; the works are of a 
higher order ; and there is evidence of more 
earnest effort, and more painstaking labour on 
the part of the painters. Altogether the exhibi- 
tion is a pleasing and a hopeful one. 

As in the other exhibitions we have had to 
notice this spring landscapes largely predomi- 
nate, but they are of a better quality than the 
average ; and there is a good sprinkling of figure 
pieces. These latter are not indeed such as will 
elevate the character of the English school, but, 
on the whole, they will not discredit it. 
the higher walks of art, in religious, historical, 
and poetic subjects that the failures are the 
greatest and the most palpable. 


Precedence is perhaps due to the President of the | 


Society, by virtue of his office, and the size and cha- 
racter of his works ; else we are afraid their excel- 
lence would not secure him the pre-eminence. Mr. 


Hurlstone’s two large Shaksperian pictures are | F 


very unsatisfactory. Scarcely, in truth, is his 
‘Othello’ or ‘Hamlet’ above the level of a pro- 
vincial player’s conception of the jealous Moor or 
philosophic Dane. In the ‘Hamlet’ (53) the 
prince is in face, attitude, and costume, an entire 


misconception—coarse, vulgar, melodramatic ; the | 


Ghost is most unghostly; and the Queen 
thoroughly plebeian. The scene represented is 


It is in | 


| spere even cursorily could have imagined such a 
| Desdemona is inconceivable ; but the other cha- 
| racters are conformable to the idea formed of 

her: not a trace of refinement is discern- 
| ible in the countenance of the lady; the Moor 
|is a negro; Iago’s face, which peers in from 
| behind is one which would have assuredly pre- 
| vented any pure-minded woman from for a 
| moment placing confidence in the man who bore 
| it. It is with regret we make these remarks. 
| Like all who remember the pictures Mr. Hurlstone 
| used to paint, we were prepared to welcome him 
(after his long loitering in the exhausted fields of 
Spain) in a new field of labour. But the inter- 
pretation of Shakspere requires a largeness of 
view, a subtlety of conception, and a knowledge 
| of character which Mr. Hurlstone evidently does 
} not possess; and also a patient earnestness of 
| thought and refinement of execution which itis hope- 
| less now to expect from him. He may be assured 
| that the critic does him kindly service who warns 
| him from seeking new laurels on the Shaksperian 
| stage. He would do well to confine himself for 
awhile to the dogged imitation of actual life ; and 
to painting only what he sees exactly as he sees 
it. If he will do so, we shall at any rate be spared 
such mistakes as these, and perhaps we may then 
| have flesh once more painted by him as it 
appears, and not as though it could be imitated 
by spreading on paint with a trowel. 

Of a much higher order is Mr. Leighton’s ‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah from the Samson Agonistes of Mil- 
ton,’ which is the best picture Mr. Leighton has ex- 
hibited since his ‘Cimabue’ won him fame, and 
undoubtedly the finest work of its class here. 
But it is still very far from what it ought to be. 
Mr. Leighton has evidently carefully studied the 
composition of his picture, and has painted it with 
equal care. Samson, ‘‘eyeless in Gaza,” sits in 
the unfrequented place to which he has begged 
| his guide to lead him. About him are “his 
friends and equals of his tribe.” Delilah has just 
approached with her damsel train, and is address- 
ing him in honeyed words. The picture is a com- 
paratively large one, is painted with something of 
the subdued Venetian richness of colour, and has 
a certain grandiose air. The connoisseur will see 
in it evidence of the study of the great masters of 
Italy—tempered, perhaps, by an observant ex- 
amination of the recent masters of France. The 
ordinary spectator will be most struck with its 
constrained academic character. The figures have 
no freedom or spontaneity about them. From 
Samson to the peasant-woman in the distance they 
are consciously attitudinising. Then the palpable 
painting-room conventionality of costume and 
scenery will militate strongly against it with the 
common observer. Milton describes Samson as 
clad— 


* In slavish habits, ill-fated weeds 
O’er-worn and soil’d; ”’ 





and makes Samson himself speak of ‘the rags’ 
he wears. But the only rag on Mr. Leighton’s 
Samson is a piece of drapery which has fallen 
| accidentally (after the David manner) across his 
ap, so as to serve instead of what the right 
reverend bench of bishops terms ‘‘the customary 
fig-leaf.” It is easy to see why this is done. 
| Samson is a man of immense muscular develop- 
ment, and of course the painter desired to show 
his knowledge of the anatomy of the muscles. 
or a similarly artistic reason the Jewish 
Hercules is painted of the conventional tawny 
hue, in order to contrast with the pearly white- 
ness of Delilah. But the result is an air of un- 
reality, which though it may be borne in an 
ancient work which has extraordinary technical 
merits, would be scarcely tolerable in a new 
| ewe even of equal technical excellence. Mr. 
| Leighton is a young man, and may yet become an 


— 


that where reference has been made to the pictures | artist whose name his countrymen will cherish. 


of the two kings; and for this Hamlet and his 


But it will not be by perseverance in his present 


mother, after the fashion of the exploded stage | course. He is at Rome now; let us hope he will 
|; employ himself there rather in the study of 
Nature and actual life, while he studies the prin- 


resource, each wears a miniature conspicuously 
In point of execution 


suspended from the neck. 











————. 
ciples on which the great painters of old work 
than in copying their pictures or acquiring their 
manner. 

Even more conventional in attitude, costume 
and scenery, and unsupported by the thought ang 
feeling of the painter of ‘Samson,’ is the ‘ Qhy; 
and the Woman of Samaria’ (361) of Mr. W, p, 
Kennedy. This is one of those coarse, patchy, 
undefined works which are happily becoming 
daily less common. The woman hasher ack tumed 
to the spectator, the head of Christ, which is jp 
shadow, is blurred, blank, and expressionless, 
With this may be compared the ‘Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,’ by Mr. Chester Earles (189), 
in which there is an attempt to combine the old 
conventionalism with modern realism—but with 
very little success. Mr. Earles has also what he 
calls an ‘Annunciation,’ of which the less said 
the better. Painters ought to feel that it is not 
alight matter to give a visible presence to such 
things and to such events. It may fall within 
the province of the painter to represent Hi 
‘‘who was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,” 
but it should be in a deeply reverent spirit; and 
although in the Romish Church, such events as 
the ‘Annunciation’ have been as it were forma- 
lized for the painter’s use, it may well be 
doubted how far out of that church, or ip 
any other than the received way, they can 
without manifest impropriety be attempted. At 
any rate Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Earles will do 
wisely to reflect well before they pass from vacant. 
faced damsels in white satin taking their dancing 
steps (No. 95), or waiting for a declaration froma 
stammering swain (425), to degrade the mysteries 
of religion by the suggestion of unpleasing asso- 
ciations. Works of such a kind are serious 
things, and ought only to be undertaken witha 
sense of the responsibility which attaches to them, 
Another of these sacred subjects, to which what 
we have said applies with at least equal force, is 
a ‘Scene at Bethlehem’ (42), by J. Stevens, in 
which an angel (of very earthly aspect) is watch- 
ing a sleeping infant (a good deal like one of Paul 
Delaroche’s), the Cross being figured in the back- 
ground, and again typified by the very clumsy 
handle of the guardian angel’s sword. 

Mr. Salter has a large historical subject, en- 
titled ‘The Confiscation of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
estate, in which Raleigh’s wife in a low dress is 
kneeling before James 1., who holds in his hand 
the deed of gift which is to convey the estate to 
his minion Carr, who is bending a gloating face 
over the king. James is much younger than he 
ever looked after he came to England, and better 
looking than any contemporary painter made him, 
but he is sufficiently unkingly to suit even the 
British Solomon. Carr’s face is detestable ; Lady 
Raleigh’s a blank. One of the children is, how- 
ever, very well painted. As a whole, the picture 
is amistake. The members of the Society are not 

et strong enough for history. 

. ‘ahoa sa or the Sleeper Awakened,’ 
(450), a well-known scene from the ‘Arabian 
Nights,” by Mr. A. F. Patten seemed, at the 
private view to be one of the most attractive ple- 
tures in the exhibition, and was soon decorated 
with the coveted label ‘‘Sold.” It certainly ex 
hibits much of cleverness, and some feeling for 
humour and discrimination of character. 
bewilderment of Abou Hassan is not badly ex 
pressed, and some of the fair attendants might 
very well, under the circumstances, have been 
mistaken by him for houris. But Mr. Patten 
must be on his guard against the unvaried smooth- 
ness and polish of surface, and monotonous 
“ gracefulness” of form and feature, which 
been fatal to others of the school in which he has 
been trained, and of which he seems too 
enamoured. 


The pictures of Mr. Woolmer are a standing 


warning to beware of mannerism. He has un 
doubtedly fancy, if not imagination, artistic 


knowledge and facility, and an eye for picturesque 
effect ; yet he goes on year after year producing 
ictures like ‘All to Ourselves’ (269, young 
adies undressing themselves by the seaside)» 
‘ Beatrice listening in her Bower’ (440), and The 
Chequered Shade ’—all variations of pictures plea 
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1860, a a 
= gant enough once in a way, but utterly wearisome numerous that it is impossible to mention half of youth’s head marked ‘ Loyal’ (578). Mr. Rossiter’s 
rked, in their iteration. The most likeable of the lot is them. ‘Heather Bells’ (11), a union of landscape | ‘Turnstile’ (98) and ‘Itinerants’ (407) are very care- 
their ‘Mariana in the South’ (545), which has a certain and figures, by Mr. E. J. Cobbett, is an attractive | ful little pictures, expressive, and well rendered; 
nian grace and colour. Mr. Woolmer picture, with some well-painted fern, and pretty but the children have evidently been painted as 
nme, let his imagination lie fallow for a season, lasses—but lasses who look more used to collecting , they were dressed for the painter, not as they 
and and toil hard at painting common people and ferns for a Wardian case than for fodder, thatch, would be after romping half the day about the 
hrist emmon things. It would do Mr. Baxter no and fuel. He has alsoa good many other pictures in | streets and thefields. But Mr. Rossiter has watched 
dD, if he were condemned to pursue for a which the peasants of England or of Brittany figure children and knowstheir ways, and he will someday 
chy, a like course. His ‘Little Red Riding —all with a good deal of cleverness and somewhat | make a capital painter of them, if he does not 
ni Hood’ (158), @ portrait, we suppose, and his gaily-tinted colours. Mr. Zeitter has thirteen | persist in any particular manner of painting, or 
a ‘fiighland Mary ’ (543), have sweet faces, but the paintings, in his usual coarse, slovenly fashion, of | restrict himself to one view of childish life. Mr. 
3 in rest of the pictures are sadly wanting in vigour. scenes and people in the Black Forest, in the | Hallyar ought also to make a good painter, but he 
less, It will be a great pity if he suffers his elegance to Hartz Mountains, in Holland, in Kent, and in | must learn to think more of human expression 
| the dwindle into mere prettiness, as it seemsindanger London, yet all having the same thick atmosphere, | than flock-paper and cane-backed chairs, and all 
89), of doing. . indistinct scenery, and uncouth garniture: with | such trumpery, by lingering over which he has 
old Mr. Pyne is firmer in drawing and less foggy in all his cleverness Mr. Zeitter is assuredly the most | spoiled the picture of his spoilt child (352) ; 
vith rin his large landscape ‘Genoa, from the hopeless mannerist of the day. Mr. J. P. Pettitt | in his ‘Easy Conscience’ (522), a child crowned 
; he New Terrace’ (167), than we have seenhim forsome has a view of ‘The Blackpool on the Lleder, | with hawthorn blossoms, and holding a nest in its 
said time past. Although it has too much of the old N. Wales’ (562), remarkable for the heavy monoto- | hand, he has painted a sweet countenance. 
not mannerism, too much that looks like a remi- nous green hue spread over every part of it. There is cleverness and some humour in the 
wh igeonce of Turner, it is impossible not to feel, in ‘The wearied Shepherd’ (49), J. J. Hill, is a | ‘Follow my Leader’ (4), of Mr. Fitzgerald; and 
hin standing before it, that this is the work ofa man boy of wondrous length, “lying,” as Milton would | both cleverness and humour in Mr. Robinson’s 
im, well versed in the technics of his art, and one say, ‘‘at random, carelessly diffused ;” if he were | ‘Preparing for the Combat’ (424), and ‘One’s 
1s,” who has been a careful observer of the phenomena stand upright his head would come with a won- | afeard and the other Daresn’t’ (481), but tis ill 
and ofnature. Still the colour is forced, if not actu- drous bump against the top of the picture-frame. | harping too long on one string. 
ag ally untrue, and that, and the contrast of the Mr. J. Campbell has, in ‘News from my Lad’ The cottage interiors of Mr. Provis are always 
na- large masses, give it a somewhat patchy, un- (113), catalogued the contents of a workshop with | nicely arranged, painted with a clear delicate 
be harmonious, unsatisfactory appearance. Mr. the accuracy of a broker’s assistant, and about as | pencil, and make very pleasing and effective little 
in es smaller works are clever hazy effects of much feeling; and in ‘Labourer’s Rest’ (309), | pictures. As long as*he paints as well as he now 
“al colour, hardly pictures. But perhaps even more vilified the English peasantry. | does, his pictures will be sure to find purchasers, 
At than Mr. Pyne does Mr. Boddington show a The portraits are few at Suffolk Street. Mr. | But he is in danger of falling into mere mannerism 
do marked advance this year. He really seems Buckner has, however, some ladies painted with | and prettiness, and he will do well ere it be too 
nt. retuming to the freshness and truth as well as all his usual refinement and taste; one of them, | late to betake himself afresh to nature. Mr. 
ing icity of his early pictures, and combining Miss de Arroyave (168), is both in the subject and | Morgan might learn something in neatness of style, 
ha ith it the knowledge and facility he has sealed treatment quite irresistible—and her sister (we | ani a of disposition, and the union of 
ies by long practice. In ‘A Summer’s Morning suppose), Miss Florence de Arroyave (88), is | breadth with finish from Mr. Provis ; but there is 
$0 the Mountains’ (19), he has admirably scarcely less fascinating. We shall return to the | a great deal of simple unpretending nature in his 
us rendered the melting away of the morning mists | Exhibition next week. little Welsh interiors and Welsh peasants ; and, 
La from the surface of the lake and the sides of the quaint as they are, they are as true as photo- 
m. fells. He has also, as in all the pictures here, INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS. graphs. The most noteworthy of them perhaps are 
at ted the shifting hues of the water, its [Szconn Norice. ] ‘Watts’ Hymns in Welsh ’{(278), and a ‘ Visitor at 
is ipple, and the shadows and reflections which | WE return to this exhibition in order to notice | a Welsh Cottage’ (505), which, though poor in 
in yan it, with rare truth and beauty. In the | a few of the pictures of familiar life. In this | subject, are thoroughly Welsh in character. Mr. 
h- gh carefully studied the specific struc- | branch of art, from Hogarth’s days to our own, | Hixon’s interiors in Brittany also claim a word of 
ul ture; and his trees are very nicely painted. The | the English school has always been strong ; and | praise. 
k- moming stillness is happily suggested, and the | among the younger painters exhibiting here, are In noticing the landscapes last week we omitted 
sy general tone is quiet without being feeble. The | some who promise to assist in sustaining its | to mention Mr. Whaite’s very striking, but per- 
same chaste quiet character and careful finish | reputation. Although imperfect as a painting, we | versely blue, ‘Clovelly by Night’ (185); Mr. 
n- distinguish his ‘ Haunt of the Moor-hen’ (458), in | are disposed to rank high Mr. A. B. Houghton’s | Richardson’s careful ‘Study in a Highland Burn’ 
's which the water is as unmistakeably river water | ‘Recruiting Party’ (275), for the evident enjoy- | (297) ; and Mr. Valler’s very pleasing view ‘ Near 
is as in the former it is lake. Bolder and better | ment with which he has caught and perpetuated | Grenoble, looking Eastward’ (362), ‘Wet Day in 
ad than this, however, is his ‘Autumn—the First | the march of a squad of raw country clowns | the Aldridge Road’ (475), and Village and Church 
to Snow on the Hills—North Wales’ (497), in which | through the crowded streets—a tiny drummer, | of St. Michael, Vosges,’ which show him to possess 
ce the mountain forms are carefully studied and | and a couple of fifers in bear-skin caps as | the stuff of which a true landscape-painter may be 
he well represented, the snow-clad mountain excel- | big almost as themselves heading the pro- | made. The best perhaps of Mr. G. A. Williams’s 
er lently painted, and the sky the best we remember | cession. The picture is of very small size but | ten landscapes is his ‘ Loading Hay, near Win- 
n, from Mr. Boddington’s pencil. Mr. Boddington | full of incident and of humour, which is kept free | chelsea, Sussex’ (474); but we doubt whether 
ne has three or four other pictures, but they are much | from coarseness and caricature. It is Mr. Hough- | such oxen would be found in waggons there 
ly less to our liking. | ton’s only contribution, but it is a capital one : we | now-a-days. His Thames views are pleasant, but 
We Mr. West has several views of large size and of | hope for the sake of art that he is ‘one of the | tame. Mr. Gilbert's landscapes are variations of 
re different places, bug differing little in character. youngsters.’ Mr. J. B. Burgess likewise shows | the family likeness: the largest and most am- 
ot Whether his waterfall be in Norway (456) with | some humour in his two little pictures, ‘The Hot- | bitious, ‘On the South Coast—the Weather 
F ‘Snow-water pouring down from the Fi-eld’ (528), | Chesnut Seller of Spain’ (277), and ‘Out of Town,’ | Clearing Off’ (359), is spoiled by the heavy indi 
, or ‘After heavy rain at Inversnaid, Scotland’ | a comfortable citizen asleep over his Times, among | cloud. His ‘Summer Evening’ (399), and ‘ Bright 
ie (468), it is exactly alike in its white powdery photo- | the mountains, whither he has been enticed by his Day on the Thames’ (372), are more agreeable, 
ne graphic character; and the rocks alike at the | young wife, who is busily occupied sketching the There is much refinement of feeling in the ‘ Quiet 
e- we have named, and on the north coast of _ scenery ; but the painter must beware of caricature. | Valley’ (368) of Mr. Sidney Percy ; his view ‘On 
od von retain the same sharp, unweathered angu- Mr. Marks only sends a sketch for his ‘Tooth- | the Hills near Hastings’ bears too much resem- 
X- larity. In this last siahaite, Laser (206), though Ache in the Middle Ages,’ and a grotesque but | blance in subject and colour to his picture in the 
oF the squareness of the rocks and the shape of the amusing drawing of Macbeth’s Porter (225). Mr. | British Institution. Mr. Montague’s picture, 
6 clouds which rest upon them fret the eye, there Fisk’s ‘Tiresome Child’ (148), is simply an | ‘Morning on the Coast’ (170), is too large for the 
Ke 18 considerable power and freshness in the sea, the offence against good truth. | subject : it is very skilfully painted and effective 
it heavy a roll of which is given with great | Mr. Smallfield heads the pre-Raphaelite band | in ~~ but parts have an unfinished appearance, 
» truth. Mr. her has also some skilful marine at the Portland Gallery. His best picture is | and it does not form a connected whole. 
m painting in his ‘View near Tynemouth’ (102), ‘Early Lovers’ (819), a boy and girl gossiping There are some animal pieces by Mr. Armfield ; 
a the sky of which is in keeping with the short, by a hedge-row: they are red-haired, of course, | fish and fishing yaaa by Mr. Rolfe ; cattle and 
. broken, dirty-looking sea; but the picture asa for pre-Raphaelites paint faithfully what they see, | farm-yards (with very bony pigs), by Mr. Her- 
8 whole has an unfinished look. Another of Mr. and, as everybody who has been in the country | ring ; fruit and flowers, by Messrs. Duffield and 
° Syer’s pictures, ‘The first snow of the season on knows, all English peasants are red-haired. With | Chaplin, Mrs. Rimer and Miss Hunt : but they 
h the Conway’ (137) seems to have been painted in all its wilfulness and affectation, and its pecu- | are rather furniture pictures painted to sell, than 
friendly rivalry with Mr. Boddington’s picture liarities of attitude, drawing, and colouring, this | painter’s pictures wrought out of the fullness of the 
B Moticed above, but it is not so successful. is, however, a well-painted and rather pleasing | artist’s love of his labour. 
F Having referred to our painters of sea, we must picture—which is more than we should like to say 
’ not pass by Mr. J. J. Wilson, who has several of either of Mr. Smallfield’s other pictures here, The Exhibition of Mr. Jacosp BE.t’s CoLLEe- 
° fresh breezy sea views, such as ‘The Entrance to though each displays cleverness. Mr. Morten, | TION oF Pictures, at the Marylebone Institution, 
B the Port of Havre’ (35), ‘French fishing lugger another of the disciples of Mr. Millais, has a very | Edwards Street, Portman Square, opened to the 
g off the eastward of Dover’ (590), and several clever but overwrought interior, called ‘The public on Tuesday last. It is extremely well 
D others: he has also some clear bright Kentish Family Idol’ (581); a strange-looking ‘Blind | worth a visit. In all there are eighty pictures, of 
“ cottages and inland views, but his pictures are so , Boy’ (577), and a still stranger thick-lipped | which no fewer than twenty are by Sir Edwin 
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Landseer; Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair,’ and 
Frith’s ‘Derby Day,’ being the other leading 
attractions. It is a rare treat to see so many 
Landseers together. Among them is the ‘Head 
of a Hare,’ painted by him when a child, the 
first picture he ever painted in oil, and the ‘ Maid 
and romero the last he has exhibited. This last 
is the largest of his works in Mr. Bell’s collec- 
tion; but among the others are the much-talked 
of ‘Defeat of Comus,’ one of the most remarkable 
and most imaginative of all his productions ; his 
famous ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ in which the 
dogs so admirably ape human manners; the 
equally famous ‘Dignity and Impudence ;’ ‘ Shoe- 
ing,’ so well known by the engraving; his noble 
‘Sleeping Bloodhound’ (whose story, with that of 
most of the other heroes of Landseer’s pictures 
here, Mr. Bell has told in an amusing De- 
scriptive Catalogue, which renders any descrip- 
tion on our part superfluous); ‘Colley Dogs,’ 
and several more. These pictures it is a pleasure 
to see, wear well. They have never been varnished, 
and will, to inexperienced eyes, look rather dull ; 
they are in excellent preservation. Sir Edwin’s ex- 
traordinary mastery of his materials is manifest ; it 
is hard to resist the feeling that over employment 
in canine portrait painting has hindered tes from 
becoming the great painter he might have been. 
Mr. Frith’s ‘ Derby Day,’ déspite the unsatisfac- 
tory light, looks as bright and fresh as on the day 
it was first shown in the Royal Academy ; and 
pleasanter here in the honest daylight, than it did 
under the artificial light of the city gallery where 
it was last exhibited. This picture, though pur- 
chased, whenfirst painted, by Mr. Bell, he can only 
have the use of for a few days, until about four 
years and a-half shall have expired from the 
closing of the exhibition in which it was first 
shown ; the purchaser of the copyright having a 
lease of it for that time for engraving. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s picture is not the original ‘Horse Fair’ 
which has been so often exhibited, but a smaller 
duplicate of it made by her for engraving, and in 
the fair artist's opinion this is a better picture 
than the original. Besides these pictures—an | 
exhibition in themselves,—the collection includes 
several pictures by Charles Landseer; half a 
dozen by F. R. Lee, R.A., or, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Cooper in conjunction ; three or four by William 
Collins ; a ‘ Bather,’ by Etty ; Ward’s ‘James II. 
Receiving the News of the Landing of the Prince 
of Orange ;’ Leslie’s ‘Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman ;’ Constable’s ‘ Waterloo Bridge ;? ‘An 
Old Laboratory,’ one of Hunt’s largest and most 
elaborate water-colour drawings ; also his ‘ Sur- | 
prise ; Wilkie’s ‘Hookabadar,’ melted, as we | 
mentioned last week, at the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition; Frank Stone's ‘ Duet,” 
which there met with a nearly similar fate ; ‘The 
Carrara Mountains’ of Stanfield, and several other | 
admirable works. The exhibition will close on | 
the 9th of April, and we recommend our readers | 
not to miss the brief opportunity of visiting it. 





There is now on view at the German Gallery in | 
New Bond Street a collection of the works of 
David Cox, our best painter of heath and moor 
and sandy plains, of woody slopes and mountain 
tracts and quiet meadows of rain and storm 
and bursts of sunshine—take him for all in all, 
one of our truest and most poetic painters of 
ordinary every-day English scenery and English 
weather. We can this week only announce the 
exhibition, but we shall endeavour not to let so 
remarkable a collection be dispersed without 
giving our readers some account of it, and of the 
genius of the painter. There are at the present 
moment somewhat over 160 pictures exhibiting, 
and, what has surprised most who have visited 
the gallery—Cox being known almost exclusively 
as a water-colour painter—forty of these are paint- 
ings in oil, some of them being of comparatively 
large size. The profits, if any, of the exhibition 
are to be given to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund. The pictures are from the collections of 
various admirers in all parts of the county, 





The sale at Christie’s of Mr. Windus’s pictures 
last Saturday drew together a great assemblage of 


j = landsca’ 


amateurs and dealers ; and the lots were competed 
for with much spirit. As we anticipated, the 
Reynoldses were the chief attraction. The ex- 
quisite small portrait of ‘Penelope Boothby’ was 
bought by Lord~Ward for 1100 guineas : seeing 
that the nation possesses none of Sir Joshua’s 
portraits of children—the most characteristic of 
all his works, and invaluable as studies for our 
young portrait painters—this ought to have been 
secured for the National Gallery, and probably 
would have been if the trustees ever bought 
English pictures. The large full length of Mrs. 
Hoare with her infant (not belonging to the 
Windus collection), a work perfectly fresh, and of 
remarkable beauty (though we doubt whether it 
be one of his finest works), excited a warmer com- 
petition than even the ‘Penelope Boothby,’ and 
fetched no less a sum than 2550 guineas, the 
purchaser being Mr. Holmes ; who was also the 
purchaser of a very pleasing full length portrait of 
a girl (Miss Haverfield) by Gainsborough, for 


| 720 guineas: prices sufficient to bring into the 


market all the pictures of the beauties of 
money more than they love their grand- 
mothers. The Turners scarcely obtained prices 
equal to those which such pictures would have 
secured three or four years ago: ‘The Dawn of 
Christianity,’ was bought by Mr. Marshall for 
320 guineas ; ‘ Glaucus and Scylla,’ for 280 guineas. 
The water-colour drawings were sold for higher pro- 

ortionate sums: ‘The Lake of Zug’ was bought 

y Mr. Gambart for 200 guineas; the ‘ Bellinzona,’ 
by Mr. Pritchard for 180 ; and the little vignette of 
the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ engraved in Byron’s Poems, 
by Mr. Gambart, for 69 guineas. The little 
landscape by Sir Edwin Landseer, to which we 
directed attention last week, was knocked down, 
after a brisk competition, to Lord Ward, for the 
surprising sum of 440 guineas. - Some pre- 
Raphaelite pictures fetched high-prices: ‘ Pot- 
Pourri,’ by Millais, a thick-lipped lady in a 
peculiar attitude,—the lace collar and silk 
stockings being very marvels of dexterous work- 
manship—sold for 195 guineas, but not, as some of 
the newspapers stated, to Mr. Ruskin ; ‘Head of 
a Lady,’ by Millais, 102 guines; and Holman 
Hunt's ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ sold to Mr. Gambard 
for 160 guineas; who also bought ‘The Last of 
England,’ by Madox Brown, for 325 guineas ; and 


| Stanfield’s elegant little sketch of the ‘ Pic du 


Midi,’ for 83 guineas. Of Mr. Serjeant Thomson’s 
oer the ‘Hylas dnd Nymphs,’ by Etty, was 

ought by Mr. Farrar for 400 guineas ; his ‘ Wise 
and Foolish Virgins,’ by Mr. Flatou for 160 
guineas ; and his ‘ Waters of Elle,’ for 61 guineas. 
The two meres he by Sir Augustus Callcott, 
realised very handsome sums: ‘ A Classical Land- 


, scape,’ the last picture he painted, 410 guineas 


(Agnew); and ‘A Stiff Breeze,’ 355 guineas 
(Rought). On the other hand Briggs’s large 
painting ‘Calandino and his Companions,’ from 
‘Boccaccio,’ well-known by the engraving, fell to 


| the lot of Mr. Colnaghi, for the miserable sum of 


124 guineas, scarcely the cost of the frame. 
Among those forming part of another property, 
we may note that Linnell’s ‘View near Hamp- 
stead,’ painted in 1859, was bought by Mr. Jarves 
for 235 guineas; Webster's ‘Dirty Boy,’ to Mr. 
Marshall, for 280 guineas; ‘Lear and Cordelia,’ 
by G. M. Ward,-R.A., for 290 guineas; ‘Children 
gathering Apples,’ an early work by Millais, for 
41 guineas. Vediene Leutze’s huge gallery picture 
of ‘The Last Banquet at Whitehall in the time 
of Charles II.,’ was bought by Mr. Cox for 


| 330 guineas. 





Messrs. Foster have also had a sale of some 
excellent English pictures, chiefly the property of 
Mr. T. Todd of Aberdeen. Among them was ‘A 
> by Gainsborough, consisting, 
ike most of his landscapes, of dense masses of 
foliage, a rippling stream, a rustic bridge, peasant 


| girls, and a group of cows, but an admirable ex- 


ample of its kind: it sold for 570 guineas, 
Turner's large water-colour drawing of Edinburgh, 
which will be remembered by visitors to the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition, sold for 340 
guineas. ‘The Nearest Way in Summer,’ a joint 


| the last century, where the descendants love | 





| 
production of Creswick and Ansdell, bronght 599 
guineas ; Stanfield’s ‘Dutch Buvats running into 
the Saardam,’ painted in 1843, but retouched in 
1852, 505 guineas ; his ‘ View off the Italian Coast! 
(18 inches by 12), 165 guineas ; Etty’s ‘Toilette,’ 
a composition of five figures (29 inches by 23), 99 
guineas ; his ‘Somnolency,’ a single figure, about 
the same size, 165 guineas. As at the Windus 
sale the Linnells seemed to be in great favour. 
‘A View at Hampstead’ (18 inches by 14), fetched 
222 guineas, and ‘Sheepfolding—Evening’ (35 
inches by 26), 295 guineas. ‘The Village Post 
Office,’ by F. Goodall, A.R.A., only 12 inches by 
9, but very highly finished, brought 170 guineas, 
A ‘Village Patriarch’ '(11 inches by 8), by 7, 
Webster, R.A., sold for 123 guineas. An oval 
half-length of a lady by Gainsborough was soli 
for 75 guineas, and one the same size and form 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the face only finished, 
for 40 guineas. A large view of ‘ Heidelberg,’ by 
W. Miller, sold for 170 guineas ; ‘Spring,’ one 
of Mr. Hook’s pleasant Surrey scenes, with Surrey 
peasants, 220 guineas. Poor John Martin seems 
just now very much at a discount ; his ‘Cal 

in the Island of Ogygia,’ and a companion 
‘Cephalus and Procris’ (each 35 inches by 27), 
only obtained 66 guineas. Several of Mr. Sidney 
Cooper's cattle pieces were included in the sale 
and realised fair prices. 





Gainsborough’s exquisite portrait of Mrs. 
Graham (Lady Lynedoch), which attracted such 
general admiration at the Manchester Art Trea- 
sures (and which was as warmly praised by French 
and German as by English Art-critics) has been 
bequeathed by Mr. Graham, of Redgorton, Perth- 
shire, the heir of Lord Lynedoch, to the Scottish 
National Gallery. The picture was entailed by 
the late lord as a family heir-loom, but M. 
Graham, anxious to place it in the Scottish 
National Collection, arranged with the next heir 
of entail to pay for it 2000/., the sum at which it 
was valued. Without desiring to infringe the 
tenth commandment, we can hardly help wishing 
that the prize had fallen to the lot of the English 
National Gallery. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC.. 
sabia 

Princess's THEATRE.—On Monday night last, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean took their last benefit 
as managers of this theatre, especial distinction 
being conferred on the occasion by the production 
of Shakspere’s play of Henry the Fifth, the last 
of that series of elaborately mounted revivals 
which have been the chief features of the manage- 
ment now drawing to its close. Being his last 
achievement in that art of scenic illustration, to 
which he has devoted such zealous exertions, it 
was natural that Mr. Kean should desire it to 
leave a deep impression, and accordingly he has 
excelled all his previous efforts in the accumula- 
tion of extrinsic show and pageantry, under the 
authority of antiquarian accuracy upon and about 
the canvas of his author. The particular play 
selected, in the.present instance has always been 
regarded as a fair field for such display, as 
although it contains passages of the most 
inspired poetry and the loftiest eloquence, 
and is full of Jife and action artfully varied and 
contrasted, it is without any essentially dramatic 
interest, and we do not follow the fortunes of any 
one personage in it with that curiosity and sus- 
pense which are necessary to maintain the atten- 
tion through a long succession of scenes. Whether, 
however, those critics who would be ready to 
grant a certain degree of licence on this plea te 
the manager, anxious to conciliate the lovers of 
Shakspere, and the much more numerous ad- 
mirers of spectacle, will go all the way with Mr. 
Kean in this his last revival, is very doubtful. 
For our own part we should have preferred Henry 
the Fifth a great deal more au naturel, especially 
as the end attained involves considerable absurdity 
and violence to the text. Chorus, for instance, 
who is converted into the Muse of History, that 
Mrs. Charles Kean may fittingly declaim the 
magnificent poetry allotted to that personage, 
instead of the cunning orator that stirs up the 
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indolent fancy of the spectator and evokes ideal 
‘tures which fill up the gaps in the action 
pic : ns: op 
y witnessed, and fuse it into one great 
whole—half epic, half dramatic—becomes a 
show-woman, pulling the strings of a 
-show, and accompanying the process with 
an appropriate explanation, or a pantomimic 
+ summoning tableaux vivants from the midst 
of pasteboard clouds. Chorus, though an ideal 
being, is not a supernatural one, and therefore to 
represent it even in the semblance of a Muse, con- 
iuring up Visions, and gliding mysteriously in and 
out like a spirit, is a palpable mistake, which 
changes an ingenious and philosophical concep- 
tion, reflected directly from the ancient classic 
drama, into a paltry modern theatrical common- 
Jace, interrupts the eloquent flow of the recital 
or the trumpery satisfaction of gazing at a group 
of supernumerarics, and frets the understanding 
with a perpetual contradiction. For instance, the 
vivid representation of the siege of Harfleur which 
commences the third act, and in which the 
audience see with their eyes an apparently vast 
amy besieging substantial battlements, with all 
the implements of war in use in the days of 
Harry the Fifth, and amidst fire, smoke, and 
deafening shouts, is ushered in with the absurd 
request to y : 
“ke out the performance with your mind.” 
The assault of the breach, the surrender of the 
town, and its delivery to the Duke of Exeter 
by King Henry, are all huddled into one rapid 
‘scene, which is enacted, including the famous 
address, ‘‘Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends,” amidst the uproar, confusion, and sul- 
hurous clouds of this mimicry war. Yet Mr. 
ean says in his preface ‘‘ Accwracy not show has 
been my object.” Now we can see neither Shak- 
rian nor historical ‘‘ accuracy” in the siege of 
arfleur, as it is seen at the Princess's, but 
“ show” very emphatically,—show such as we see 
at Astley’s, though with inferior appointments, and 
without the varnish of antiquarianism. Shakspere, 
‘whom Mr. Kean professes to worship and to 
understand, does not needlessly violate history or 
the consistency of nature as he is thus made to 
do. Henry's eloquent and forcible address to his 
soldiers is delivered according to the text, as 
would be the case with any general in his senses, 
during a lull in the conflict, not when his men 
are engaged in actual battle, and his voice has to 
contend with roaring cannon; and again the 
surrender of Harfleur was, according to Shakspere 
and history (witness Mr. Kean’s own historical 
notes), the result of a negotiation, and not the in- 
stantaneous consequence of a successful attack on 
the walls. These may seem cavilling objections ; 
but if Mr. Kean so far ranges himself with the 
purists who would not see Shakspere made a 


MInere peg for spectacle, as to disclaim show for 


.the sake of show, and to declare himself actuated 
only by the wish to illustrate the poet by the light 
of history, and with an educational object, he 


cannot object to be taken at his word, and tried 
by his own rules. 


The “‘ episode,” as the pageant is called, which 


_is introduced between the fourth and fifth acts, 


and exhibits some of the incidents attending the 
triumphant entry of Henry the Fifth into London, 
on his return from the victory of Agincourt, is so 
far interesting as it is an attempt to realise with 
fidelity the description of the old chronicler, an 


. eye-witness of the events he relates, and gives a 


‘ much time to prepare and to remove. 


very lively idea of the sort of reception given in 
the olden times by municipalities to conquering 

onarchs. The revival of the old tunes, the 
“Song of the Victory of Agincourt,” and the 


. “Chanson Roland,” invests the very striking scene 


which is here produced with additional interest, 
and the whole affair is altogether very acceptable, 
and would be still more so did it not consume so 
Altogether, 


, not far from two hours of the evening devoted to 


witnessing the last revival of Mr. Kean must be 
nt in tedious and listless wasting. Apropos 
of this ‘‘episode” and of Mr. Kean’s claim for 


accuracy, we would suggest that armies do not 


Teturn from the wars quite in so fresh and trim a 
condition, and with cloths and accoutrements so 


new and bright as is the case with Harry’s war- 
riors at the Princess's. The parallel event of the 
return of the Crimean troops into Paris, so fully 
described in the journals at the time, might have 
furnished more characteristic traits to a practised 
mind than the simple incidents of bystanders recog- 
nising or missing friends and relatives among the 
war-worn soldiery. Making exception of the main 
features of the revival already noticed, the play is 
admirably placed upon the stage. The scenery is all 
remarkable, and reflects the highest credit on Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, as do all the details of the 
stage arrangements to the care and tact of Mr. 
Kean. ‘The picture which is formed in the fourth 
act, by the soldiery gradually pressing round the 
king in attitudes of devotion and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, as they are worked upon by the famous 
and heart-stirring speech in allusion to St. Crispin’s 
day, deserves especial notice. Of course no army 
ever broke its ranks at the general's address, how- 
ever eloquent it might have been, but the artistic 
beauty and deeply moving effect of the ‘‘show” 
produced is a full discharge for its want of ‘‘ accu- 
racy.” The scene of the interior of the Cathedral 
of Troyes in the last act is also admirably con- 
ceived and executed. 

In speaking of the manner in which the play is 
acted, we shall have but a few names to pass in 
review. Mr. Kean’s Henry the Fifth is a very 
hearty and vigorous performance ; his harangue to 


admirable specimen of oratory, gradually mounting 
through a series of well-managed stages to a climax 
of impressiveness. The prayer previous to the 
battle was imbued with a deep devotional spirit,and 
produced a solemn feeling in the audience in accord- 
ance with its tone. The sudden rousing and change 
of key at the sound of the trumpet is startling in 
effect, but it is not quite in agreement with the 
text, and is moreover somewhat too tricky for the 
occasion. The wooing scene is on the whole carried 
through in the bluff and soldierly'spirit in which 
it is conceived. A little more flexibility, however, 
considering the age of the royal suitor, would have 
been desirable. Mr. Cooper, in the Duke of 
Exeter, has an opportunity of reminding us of the 
excellences of the old school of declamation. The 
beautiful narrative of the death of the Duke of 
York could scarcely have been more impressively 
and touchingly given. Mr. Meadows is quaint 
and dry as the pedantic Fluellyn, but not over 
laughable; and Mr. Frank Matthews swaggers and 
strides with many amusing antics and a most 
portentous voice, through what is vouchsafed to 
him of the part of Pistol, in Mr. Kean’s acting 
edition, which is a very small proportion of the 
original. Dame Quickly is quite misunderstood 
by Mrs. Day, who makes of the exquisite de- 
scription of /uistaf’s death a piece of solemn 
declamation. If we mention the performance of 
Mr. Ryder as Wil/iams, the rough plain spoken 
soldier last, it is not because it was the least well 
played. On the contrary, the part could not have been 
in better hands. Of the rest we will say nothing, 
except that if Mr. Kean’s company were a better 
one, he might perhaps find the means of conciliating 
the publie with Shakspere at a less expenditure of 
costly show, and with no great sacrifice of 
accuracy. 


Mustcan Soctery or Lonpon.—The third 
concert, which took place on Wednesday night, 
in St. James's Hall, although highly creditable to 
the Society, was comparatively a failure with the 
public. The first part of the programme was in a 
great measure taken up with a selection from 
Mozart’s Idomeneo, a work which cannot be appre- 
ciated away from the stage, unless presented as a 
whole. Nor, if we except the overture—one of its 
composer’s noblest and most stately orchestral 
preludes—was the execution altogether satisfac- 
tory. Almost every piece was taken so slowly— 
not merely where the solo-singers, Mdme. Hayes 
and Mr. Tennant, were concerned, but where 
something more like spirit might have been 
anticipated, from the chorus and orchestra—that 
the effect became almost tiresome before the con- 
clusion ; and the music, beautiful as it is in every 
single instance, created little or no sensation. 





the troops in the scene just referred to is an | 


Moreover, Jdomeneo was quite new to the majority 
of the audience; and this, under the circum- 
stances was another point against it. 

The chief feature of the second part was Schu- 
bert’s symphony in C major, the only one extant 
from the pen of that genial composer, who had the 
misfortune during the whole of his artistic career, 
to sit beneath the gigantic shade of Beethoven. 
Nevertheles¢, it is doubtful whether, if there had 
been no Beethoven, Schubert would have excelled 
as a writer of symphonies. The present example, 
highly as it was extolled by the late Robert 
Schumann, and generously as it was patronised 
by Mendelssohn (whose genius was only equalled 
by his modest appreciation of other musicians), 
does not present Schubert in a very favourable 
light. It is long and diffuse (not to say prolix) 
to a fault ; its design is obscure and rambling, 
its instrumentation laboured, and its general tone 
—if the apparently anomalous expression may be 
allowed—monotonously polyphonic. In ideas it 
is by no means wanting; on the contrary, it is 
over-crowded with ideas, some ‘*‘ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” others commonplace enough, but none in 
positive good order. A master of construction 


| might have made half-a-dozen good symphonies 





out of this one weak, incoherent, and yet deeply 
interesting essay of Franz Schubert. Never, 
indeed, was the infinite importance to a musical 
composer of knowing how to arrange his 
thoughts more triumphantly vindicated. 
The execution was, on the whole, very 
striking, but still left much to desire, in the way 
of delicacy. The fact is, that our orchestral 
players are exctllent readers ‘‘at sight,” but do 
not affect rehearsals; and no one is more con- 
vinced of this than Mr. Alfred Mellon, who, it is 
to be feared, occasionally humours them, to the 
detriment of his own reputation. The audience 
listened to the first movement of the symphony 
attentively, to the second with less interest, to the 
scherzo with none at all, and to the finale with 
manifest impatience. The work, in short (which 
occupied little short of an hour in performance) 
achieved a quasi-fiasco. We regret this, not only 
because there is very much in Schubert's sym- 
phony to admire, but because it may dissuade the 
Musical Society of London from producing other 
compositions that have had no chance of a hear- 
ing in this metropolis. We say ‘‘in this metro- 
polis,” inasmuch as Schubert's symphony has 
already twice been played at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, under the direction of Herr Manns, and 
with considerable success. True, Herr Manns is a 
bit of an eclectic, and swallows with imperturbable 
equanimity all sorts of composers, even to 
Schumann and Wagner; but he does not the 
less deserve credit for having succeeded in making 
an unknown work of such an ambitious character 
palatable to an audience not presumed to consist 
for the most part of connoisseurs, like that 
assembled in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
night. 

The only piece in the concert that appeared to 
afford unequivocal satisfaction was Professor 
Bennett’s fourth pianoforte concerto, which was 
so magnificently played by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
and so well accompanied by the orchestra, as to 
convert the office of the critic into a sinecure. 
The concerto itself is a masterpiece—worthy, 
indeed, of any composer; and Miss Goddard’s 
performance was quite on a par with the music 
she had to interpret—than which warmer praise 
could not be awarded. 

There was also an air from Robert le Diable 
(Mdme. Hayes), and at the end of the concert 
Weber’s overture, The Ruler of the Spirits ; but 
long before these began the audience had become 
indifferent to musical impressions. 

At the fourth and last concert Herr Joachim is 
to play, and Mr. Sims Reeves to sing. 





Musica, Notes oF THE WErK.—At the last 
Monday Popular Concert (in St. James's Hall), 
the Beethoven programme was repeated, with two 
important alterations. The Quintet in C major 
(Op. 29) was substituted for the Quartet in C minor 
(Op. 18); and the Andante in F (pianoforte solus), 
for the Sonate Pathetique. M. Wieniawski—with 
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a first string continually out of tune—was again the 
principal violinist ; and Miss Arabella Goddard— 
laying her very best—the pianist. The grand 
eature of the evening was the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” — 
iven by these two artists to absolute perfection. 

e other pieces and the other performers, vocal and 
instrumental, were as before. The hall was just 
as crowded as on the first ‘‘ Beethoven Night.” 
Really the Monday Popular Concert#*are achieving 
miracles. On Monday next, the first part of the 

rogramme is to be devoted to Bach, the second to 
Handel. All the amateurs of London will attend, 
to hear Mr. Best play fugues on the organ, and to 
hear Miss Goddard play fugues on the pianoforte. 

Drury Lane Theatre closed on Saturday night, 
with a performance of Mr. Tully’s new operetta of 
William and Susan. Meanwhile the operetta, and 
the whole musical company (if such it may be 
denominated) have shifted quarters, and pitched 
their tents at Sadler's Wells. The interval be- 
tween this and the commencement of the Italian 
Opera season (Mr. E. T. Smith’s ‘‘ Royal Italian 
Opera”) will be devoted to cleaning and otherwise 
renovating the interior of Drury Lane. The labour 
will be well bestowed. 

Mr. Gye opens to night, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, with that interesting novelty, the T’rov- 
atore. In revenge, however, a prima donna un- 
known to London—Madame Lotti Della Santa—is 
to play Leonora ; and Sig. De Bassini, who has 
not been heard for some years, Count Luna ; 
which looks as if Mr. Gye had abandoned, or was 
about to abandon, his claims to Sig. Graziani. 
The weakest feature of the cast can hardly fail to 
be the Manrico of Sig. Neri Baraldi, a third-rate 
singer at most. Sig. Tamberlik, we are aware, 
cannot be in London before the end of the present 
month, owing to his engagement at the Théatre 
Italien in Paris; but where is Sig. Mario? And, 
if Sig. Mario be not at hand, where is Sig. 
Gardoni ? 

Music at the Crystal Palace is making rapid 
strides. On Saturday Herr Manns treated his 
audience to neither more nor less than Beethoven's 
Fidelio, with Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. Thomas, as 
principals. The performance for the most part 
was good, and was listened to by a vast audience 
with such attention, that we cannot but think 
Herr Manns might safely follow the advice of a 
morning contemporary,* and produce other pieces 
which no longer hold possession of the stage. At 
the concert this day Miss Arabella Goddard is to play 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in C major—Op. 
15, dedicated to the Princess Odescalchi—one of 
those earlier works of the great master which are 
now but seldom heard. Speaking of the Crystal 
Palace brings us naturally to the Handel Com- 
memoration, which—on the 20th, 22nd, and 24th 
of June—is to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
that illustrious musician’s death. From a printed 
circular with which we have been favoured, we 
are glad to learn that the issue of vouchers for 
tickets has, up to this moment, exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations ; that the works pro- 
jected for the improvement of the orchestra in the 
Great Central Transept are rapidly advancing ; 
and that the second performance (June 22), 
although composed of a miscellaneous selections, 
is not unlikely to prove as attractive as either of 
the others. On this occasion the principal feature 
is to be the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” from which 


“‘The Musical World” seems to anticipate great |, 4 


things, if the following observations may be ac- 
cepted as a criterion : 


“The Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ and Anthem were first 
performed, before the King and Courtin the Royal Chapel 
of St. James’s, Nov. 27, 1743 (the year of the victory). 
The effect they produced is registered in the chronicles of 
the period, and the fact that Handel’s music ai the present 
time is more generally known than the incidents of the 
occasion that led to its composition, says no little for the 
genius of the musician. Few now would care to read all 
the details of the campaign that ended in the victory 
of Dettingen. Few now care to know even that George II., 
a King of England, second of the Hanoverian line, was a 
warrior, likehis father, and like William III., his father’s 
predecessor. But every one who loves music cares for the 
*Te Deum’ which Handel wrote to celebrate George II.’s 
most memorable feat of arms. This is the fee ame of 
genius—creative genius. The very name of Detti is 





only likely to be preserved through the instrumentality of 
Handel’s undying masterpiece. 

“For other reasons, however, simply connected with 
musical effect, the Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ is well chosen 
on the part of the managers of the Handel Festival. Its 
martial tone is admirably calculated to impress a vast 
multitude. Then not only is the instrumentation strident 
and imposing—so as to stir the heart like a trum 
but the choral portions are solemn and comes, 
proving incontestably, if proof were wanting, the truth of 
a verdict delivered by a journalist of the day *—that the 
genius of Handel was ‘inexhaustible.’ Those who re- 
member the effect of the choral performances, at the 
preliminary Commemoration of 1857, can hardly have 
forgotten the immense sensation produced by the martial 

ieces—the grand solo displays of Judas Maccabzeus 
Mr. Sims Reeves), and the choruses that embody the 


| same patriotic ardour. Well, the general tone of the 


Dettingen ‘Te Deum ’—in strict conformity with its 
theme—is pitched in the same key; and if we are allowed 
boldly to avow an opinion that possibly may not have 
been hitherto universally accepted, and may, therefore, 
sound a little heterodox, the ‘Te Deum,’ in this particular 
instance, is equal if not superior to the oratorio. 

** We have heard, on safe authority, that Mr. Costa, the 
energetic and indomitable conductor, whose services on 
such a special and trying occasion cannot possibly be 
over-estimated, feels confident that the Dettingen ‘Te 
Deum’ will produce an effect second to none other thatis 
anticipated from the extraordinary and unprecedented 
combination of vocal and instrumental talent which is to 
assemble at the Crystal Palace on the 22nd day of June 
in honour of the great musician who has been aptly 
designated ‘ Tux Grant or THE CHorr.’” 

One thing is certain viz., that the Dettingen 
“Te Deum” is one of the noblestof all the purely 
jubilant compositions of Handel. 

The revival of Haydn’s Seasons by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has given unanimous satisfac- 
tion. We have rarely seen an audience better 
pleased: than by this fresh and genial music, 
which (with deference to Haydn, who expressed 
an opposite opinion) is really superior to that of 
The Creation. The solo singers, Mr. Weiss ex- 
cepted, did not shine conspicuously. Mdme. 
Hayes is a poor substitute for Mdme. Novello, and 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper a poorer for Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The choruses, however, went famously ; and that 
this secular oratorio may be shortly repeated is 
the general wish. 

Letters from Paris, besides stating the disap- 
pointment universally created, both among the 
initiated and uninitiated, by M. Gounod’s Faust, 
contain positive assurance that M. Meyerbeer has 
at length found two lady singers fit to be entrusted 
with the music of the Africaine, which opera, 
after a delay of fifteen years (it was composed 
before the Prophéte), is positively to be brought 
out at the Opéra Impériale next winter. The 
singers so happily found are the sisters Marchesi, 
who not long since created a lively impression at 
the smaller operatic theatre, in Venice. From the 
French papers we hear of another (a fourth) title 
for Mr. Meyerbeer’s new opera, which is to be 
— now immediately at the Opéra Comique. 

his is Le Pardon de Ploérmel, which—with all 
respect for the superior judgment of M. Meyer- 
beer and his dramatic colleagues—is the least 
attractive name of the four. Our vote is loudly 
for Dinorah—the first title and the best. 

Those who take any interest in the English 
school of music will hear with pleasure that Mr. 
Charles Horsley has completed a new oratorio, 
entitled Gideon, which is to be produced at the 
Glasgow Festival, this coming autumn. Not less 
welcome will be the news that Mr. Sims Reeves, 
almost entirely recovered, sang with the greatest 
success at the New Music Hall, Leicester, on 
Monday evening, when a performance of Handel’s 
essiah was given, for the annual concert of 
Messrs. H. and A. Nicholson. To conclude, a 
new cantata by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, entitled The 
Birthday, is to be produced on Wednesday by the 
Vocal Association. 











Sourn Kensincton Museum. —During the 
week ~~ pe 26th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4256; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3764. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 793, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 130. Total, 
8943. From the opening of the Museum, 833,171. 











* The Times, Monday, March 28. 





* Nov. 19, 1743—the day after the 
Dettingen ‘Te Deum.” iy first rehearsal of the 
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THE LITERARY FUND. 

A PARAGRAPH has recently gone the roung of 
the newspapers, to use a current and significant 
phrase, professing to inform the public of the 
nature and object of the negotiation lately opened 
with the Literary Fund by Mr. Charles Dicken 
and the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. According to this 
paragraph, which speaks with an air of authori 
Mr. Charles Dickens, acting on behalf of a friend 
whose name has not yet transpired, has made tp 
the Literary Fund the ‘‘noble offer” of a 
library of books, and the sum of 10,000/., on 
condition that certain changes shall be adopted in 
the Institution. The Spectator, improving Upon 
this statement, goes into some circumstantial 
details. The library consists of from 15 to 17,099 
volumes ; the donation in money is, not 10,0001,, 
but 17,000/., of which 50007. is to be derived from 
the Guild of Literature, being the amount lying 
dead in the hands of the surviving managers of 
that enterprise, and the remaining 12,0001. is to 
be contributed by an anonymous benefactress, 
who is conjectured by our contemporary to be 
Miss Burdett Coutts ; and the condition which, it 
appears, Miss Coutts, or the benefactress, whoever 
she may be, requires, is that the Literary Fund 
shall carry into effect the views of the 
‘* Reformers.” 

Lord Chesterfield has very judiciously observed, 
that whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well; 
and it might not, we think, be ill to apply this 
practical maxim, with a slight alteration, to the 
functions assumed by the authors of newspaper 
paragraphs. Whatever is worth relating to the 
public, is worth relating accurately. Now, in 
this instance, notwithstanding the special informa. 
tion which the writers seem to possess, the state- 
ments they have put forward ‘respecting Mr. 
Dickens’s negotiation with the Literary Fund, are 
utterly erroneous. We certainly should not have 
considered the matter, while it is yet in abeyance, 
a legitimate subject for discussion, nor shall we 
enter upon any discussion of the question at 
present ; but as it is important to prevent a false 
impression from being made on the public mind 
before the time for discussion shall have arrived, 
we feel it due to the interests of truth to correct the 
grave errors into which the journals have fallen. 

The ‘‘nobie offer,” which looks in the para- 
graph as if a benefaction of 10,000/., or, as the 
Spectator has it, 17,000/., were about to be added 
to the capital of the Fund, really consists in the 
offer of a library, accompanied by a sum of 10,0000. 
to be spent exclusively upon its maintenance. 
In consideration of this gift of books, it is required 
of the Fund that it shall, at its own cost,’ procure 
a new charter, for the purpose of making certain 
organic changes in its constitution. The time 
when it is proposed that the books and the 
10,0002. shall come to the Fund is remote and 
indefinite, being dependant on the termination of 
two persons’ lives ; but the condition insisted on 
is that the new charter shall be obtained at once. 

Upon the character of this proposition we will 
make no observation. We desire only that the 
public should understand what it is; and that, 
instead of offering a donation of money to the 
Fund, it requires the Fund to incur a positive 
outlay for an alteration in its constitution, the 
advantages of which are at least problematical. 

We understand that the opinions of the Council 
and the Vice-Presidents have been taken upon 
the proposition, and that it is now under the 
consideration of the committee. 
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New SERIEs. 
we No. 40.—Arer 2, 1350. $ 
1858, a 
Ms HOW THE ITALIAN QUESTION MIGHT YET 
BE SETTLED. 
nd [From a Correspondent. ] 
of Genoa, March 27, 1859. 
ficant If the present moment were one wherein calm 
f the ions might be offered with any prospect of 
ened winning attention, and when a peaceful solution 
| of the great difficulty of Italy could be hopefully 
¥ ed, one would be tempted to inquire 
this hy, by Temoving the causes which originally 
rity, Feead Up the small States of Italy with Austria, 
riend a condition of improvement might not result 
de ty as would satisfy the wishes of many moderate and 
jotic Men. ‘ ; 
age Austria maintains, and with ——- show 
Bong that her chief object in all her treaty 
din onal with Italian governments has been the 
Ipon and protection of her own Italian provinces. 
ntial The inability of the Italian princes to maintain 
000 ander in the States impelled them to seek her aid, 
‘ and she granted it all the more willingly that the 
“ cause she protected was her own, and the danger 
Tom she patel that which she dreaded for herself. It 
ying was in no spirit of admiration for Neapolitan 
8 of or Romish malversation — ww 
Naples or the Pope, but in the well-grounde¢ 
4 ere that every measure of repression out- 
side, saved her similar enactments inside her own 
) he 1 
; frontier. ‘ : 
It The armed occupation of Ferrara and Piacenza 
ver were exactly in the same spirit, and founded on 
md the same right. The —_ — the eg 
and recognised principle, that Austrian rule in 
» imi must be one of force, and that what- 
ever could subserve that end might fairly be 
ed, . If the precautions Austria deemed ne- 
ll; for her own safety drove her to measures 
bis that re-acted unfavourably on others, involved 
the them in the heavy cost of armies of occupation, 
with all the evil consequences such a state of 
er P : . Sn i a . . Lue 
things produces, it is less an object of inquiry for 
he aetcther her fears were exaggerated and her 
in caution excessive, than to learn whether by limit- 
" ing her action within her own proper frontier, 
: ia anomalies, for such are all governments 
carried on by foreign pressure, could not be finally 
é. put an end to. If Austria were as wise as 
aid wel-judging, and as generous in her rule as 
ve her best panegyrist would describe her, there 
oe, would still be no denying the fact that her 
We influence in the States outside her frontier was 
one ant with evil. The simple circumstance 
“ that there was a power between the sovereign and 
se his e, foreign to each, always leaning to the 
nd side of repression, fortifying the ruler when he 
d, desired to use severity, and without a sympathy 
he for those who were its objects: this alone would 
be agrievous misfortune. But it would not be 
| difficult to show that the mischief nae ave 
= farther. The State which was occupied by an 
he Austrian corps @amée was virtually Austrian 
ed territory for the time. The Austrian minister to 
he the court was more sovereign than the prince to 
i. whom he was accredited. The whole policy of 
; the country took its tone from his dictation, 
and from the gravest questions of finance to the 
ed smallest regulations of the police, all were 
re submitted for his approval. Now granting, and 
it i ting fi ~ than i that 
in it is granting far more than is necessary, tha 
- Austrian counsels were all that justice could wish 
for and mercy suggest, the mere fact, that her 
Me eee in this position of supremacy destroyed 
d tie between the prince and his people, the 
of injury was irreparable. Every exercise of power 
n thus sustained seems despotic cruelty, every 
Measure of repression a heartless indifference to 
é popular feeling, even concessions are accepted 
I Without gratitude, as coming through the pesti- 
le lent atmosphere of evil minded advisers. Loyalty 
P - 
, to the person of the Sovereign, so graceful a feel- 
e a countries of constitutional rule, is an abso- 
te necessity in despotic governments. The re- 
a verence and regard with which the subject 
< esteems his prince are of infinite value as traits 
of obedience, and cannot be lessened without 
1 serious injury. A foreign occupation is death to 
n is sentiment. Besides this, there is that at- 
" taint to the supremacy of the head of the State, 








which nothing can obliterate. It is no longer the | 
high station from which orders go forth and | 
honours are conferred. The paternal character of | 
tule is destroyed, and the very traits that were | 
ence dwelt upon with affection and kindness, are | 
now made the subject of sarcasm and scoff. 

It would be easy enough to show that even | 
these are not the worst evils of a foreign occupa- | 
tion. Sufficient is it to point out that in coun- | 
tries so unfortunate as to be thus ruled, all | 
nationality has been so injured that the people | 
have hesitated between a low and cringing sub- 
mission, and a spirit of vindictive revenge, the | 
basest form that ever courage assumed. 

If but a tithe of these evils have followed | 
Austrian occupation in Italy, all the tranquillity 
and peace she has procured have been heavily paid | 
for. But there is no denying that Tuscany, a 
her stay was the shortest and her influence the 
least, yet exhibited every one of these injurious 
consequences broadly and palpably. Nor is the 
assertion made with any especial reference to 
Austria; on the contrary, it is simple justice to 
state, no army in occupation of a foreign soil | 
could be more conspicuous for inoffensive bearing | 
and respectful conduct to the inhabitants. 

In the willingness with which Austria has ever 
accorded her armed assistance to Italian princes, 
some have promulgated the theory that she fore- 
saw a period when, so long dominated over by the 
stranger, and so habituated to obey his rule, the 
Italian would have been entirely bereft of his 
nationality, and never imagined the possibility of 
throwing off his yoke. It is now said that so 
great an authority as the Prince Metternich 
favoured this notion, and took occasion to impress 
it on Baron Reuss, when in the government of 
Milan. Whether the traits with which an 
oppressed people come out of such a struggle be 
those of this once nationality, or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that they never show much affinity 
with the characters of those who have subjugated 
them ; nor is it easy to foresee what number of 
years would suffice to convert an Italian into a 
German. 

The close proximity of Lombardy to the Italy 
of the Italians would, however, destroy all chances 
of this success. The Lombards could never cease 
to draw fresh resources to theirsuflering nationality, 
from their brethren—more or less fortunate—on 
either side of them, Nor would the oppressive 
wrongs of the Roman less contribute to this end 
than the enlightened liberties of the Sardinian 
States. 

An Austrian Lombardy—that is a province in 
which the German element should have absorbed 
the Italian, and thus become predominant—is 
utterly beyond all speculation and belief. The 
question which would come before a Congress— 
were such to assemble to-morrow—would then be : 
What modification of the actual rule of Lombardy 
might be deemed sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of Italian patriotism? If, as is asserted to-day, 
Austria has definitely declared against a Congress, 
there is no use whatever in discussing these 
points ; but if the experience of a few days more 
admit of any hope of such a solution, my next 
letter may revert to the proposals which certain 
persons of influence here set forth as the basis of 
amicable arrangement. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





Account of a Voyage to India. By T. Seymour 
Burt, F.R.S. (Hayman Brothers.) Major Burt 
has gained himself a little reputation by sundry 
scientific and other works: it is to be regretted 
that he has hazarded that gain by his present 
volume. An insipid collection of worn-out 
anecdotes, stale Joe Millers, execrable puns, and 
would-be smartnesses, can add nothing to his 
repute as an author or a man of cultivated mind. 
Typographically, too, the book is disagreeable 
and annoying, disfigured as it is, with perpetual 
italics, inverted commas, parenthetical notes of 
interrogation, and all the well-known material of 
bad taste in printing. And as it tells us nothing 
rlew, and describes nothing well, we are not in- 








clined to forgive its blemishes for the sake of its 


beauties. It is twenty-one years since it was 
written, and first published ; and Major Burt was 
not well advised to reproduce the experiences, now 
passed by and out of date, of nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. Another and continuing volume is 
promised. Let us hope it will be an improve- 
ment on its predecessor, which is about as bad in 
its way as anything we have ever seen from the 
pen of a scholar and a gentleman. 

Healthy Skin. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 
(Churchill.) This is the sixth edition of a work 
which will Zive. As Mr. Gladstone said, in the 
Reform debate on Tuesday, individuals cannot 
always be watching over their own health without 
losing it ; but Mr. Wilson here teaches us how to 
use one great means of preserving it without the 
slightest sense of those gnawing anxieties referred 
to by the distinguished orator and statesman. 
Essentially a popular work it also possesses great 
professional value which we have reason to know 
is justly appreciated. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy. By Henry 
Dunning Macleod, Esq. Part II. (Longmans.) 
When the first part of this elaborate work ap- 
peared, we took occasion to express our admi- 
ration of the learning and industry of Mr. Macleod, 
as they promised to produce a work of which this 
commercial country may justly be proud. This, 
the second part, confirms our opinion, though 
there is in it less diversity of subjects, and, on the 
whole, a more limited range of investigation. The 
alphabetical exigences of the plan have restricted 
the part exclusively to one topic. But that topic 
is Banking ; and in mentioning that fact it will 
be admitted, that though the subject is apparently 
limited, it really opens the widest possible field 
for commercial and financial discussion. Banks 
are now playing an important part in the affairs 
of nations and empires. The mightiest poten- 
tates, the wisest statesmen, the princeliest of 
merchants, are all more or less tributary to them ; 
and flowing downwards, their influence percolates 
every strata of society. To the discussion of this 
great topic Mr. Macleod brings vigorous intel- 
ligence and great analytical capacity ; and the 
result of his labours appears in a history of the 

rinciples, practice, and almost the details of 

vanking in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America. In it there will be found, incidentally, 
many profound truths, many important facts 
pregnant with usefulness. In recommending 
the work, therefore, we are doing a ser- 
vice to trade and tradesmen of all classes ; for, 
while supporting the foundations of the one, it 
enables the other to penetrate into the causes, 
and to estimate the probable effects of many of 
those hidden circumstances which promote or 
retard the development of prosperity. We may 
add that the part contains a very copious list of 
works on banking, from the earliest down to the 
last, from the prolific pen of Mr. Gilbert, the 
excellent manager of the London and Westminster. 

It would be strange if the ferment produced by 
what is called the Italian question did not pro- 
duce a crop of pamphlets, of one sort or other, in 
this land of unlicensed speech and printing. But 
so far the movement has been singularly barren 
in this respect. We cannot call to mind so many 
as half-a-dozen separate publications, though the 
‘*leaders” in the political journals have been so 
numerous as to defy computation. This may 
be one result of the silent but effectual transi- 
tion of political influence from the pamphleteer 
to the journalist. Perhaps commercial risks in- 
volved in speculations of this sort may have coun- 
selled a prudent abstention from the perils of 
“eagread bills. Whatever may be the cause, the 

act is so. The present week has produced only 
two enterprises ; one of them is Gavazzi’s oration, 
Italy for the Italians, which can hardly be said 
to be new; and the other is Apisode Politique ew 
Italie de 1848 41858, published by Jeffs. It is by 
the Countess Della Porre, Gavazzi asserts the right 
of Italy tc independence and nationality ; or, as 
his declamation puts it—‘‘Italy independent ! 
Italy free from foreigners ! Italy for the Italians !” 
The fair writer of the episode has the same 
aspirations, but she expresses them with less 
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and she argues that England is the true support of 
Italian freedom. 

Among the pamphlets issued during the week 
are Mr. Beresford Hope’s speech in the House of 
Commons, on moving the rejection of the Church 
Rate Bill, published by Stanford; Efficient Church 
Extension immediately y possible, published by Islip ; 
and a lecture, read Lord Lyttelton, at Hagley, 
on New Zealand and the Canterbury Colony. This 
lecture is very interesting and practical, full of 
facts, and teeming with the wisest maxims for 
those who determine to try their fortunes at the 
antipodes : Stanford is the publisher. Major 
Rhodes has sent us his Lectwre on Tents, delivered 
at the United Service Institution. We can only 
say that it deserves the same praise that we | 
recently accorded to his book on the same subject. 

A simple but useful combination of the games 
of chess and draughts has been submitted to us by 
Mr. Beal, of Grove Terrace, West Ham. A flat 
box, four inches square, contains a folding board ; 
also, flat counters, stamped in gold with chess | 
characters, the reverse of which form draughts. 
All goes easily in the pocket ; and will serve either 
in lieu of better apparatus, or supplement it by 
the working out of problems in course of other 

lay. 

‘i The opening of the month has brought with it 
a perfect flood of magazine literature ; but coming 
so near our publication, we can do no more than 
acknowledge the receipt of Blackwood, Fraser, 
The Dublin University, The Universal Review, The 
Constitutional Press (recently a weekly publica- 
tion), The Englishwomen’s Journal, The Journal of 
Mental Science, The British Controversialist, and 
The Unitarian Pulpit. 

Serial publications we have also to acknow- 
ledge. Among them are the 4th Part of the 
People’ s Edition of The Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith (Longmans) ; the 8th Part of Moore's Melo- 
dies (People’s Edition) from the same house, as 
well as the 1st Part of a similar edition of Moore's 
Poetical Works, commencing with Lalia Rookh, 
complete. They are prodigies of cheapness. 
Messrs. Blackwood have issued the 18th Part of 
their Zales from Blackwood; and Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers the 6th Part of The 
Gallery of Nature. The same publishers have 
issued the first number of their Lncyclopadia, a 
work of great promise from the specimen before 
us. The 18th Part of Messrs. Blackie & Sons’ 
Comprehensive History of England has appeared, 
bringing it down to 1687; and Mr. Charles 
Knight's Popular History of England has reached 
the 39th Part, which continues the work to the 
death of Queen Anne. The 8rd Part of Mr. Charles 
Knight's English Cyclopedia is published by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, from ‘‘ Areopagus” to 
**Axiom.” We have also received the 18th Number 
of Thackeray's Virginians ; the 11th Part of The 
Wild Flowers of England (Houlston & Wright) ; 
and Mrs. Stowe’s Minister's Wooing, Parts 3 & 4 
published by Low, Son, & Co. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The international congress on telegraphs, which 
met last year at Berne, is to meet this year at 
Paris, at the request of the French government. 


The first two public drinking fountains have 


| been opened on the incline or approach to the 
| South-Eastern Railway Company’s terminus at 


London Bridge. These fountains are very simple 
in their construction, but will afford great accom- 
modation and convenience to the passengers 
thronging the London Bridge railway terminus 
during the summer months. 








OUSEHOLD WORDS.—The result of an 

lication made this day to the Master of the Rolls, on 

behalf of Messrs. Brappurny & Evans, having been an undertaking 

on the part of Mr. Cuares Dickens to alter the statement put forth 

by himself in reference to “ Household Words,” Messrs. Brapuuny & 

Evans have to announce that it is only Mr. Dickens’s editorial con- 
nection with that work that is about to cease. 

March 26, 1859. 
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W O R K S Just published, price 1s,, No, XX XIX. of 
J 
ALE r 
te ow THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
atirely 
Rov. 
“< | BOTANY & GARDENING. BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
ard, 9 The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
—_o— in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s. 
Street, 
ala In crown 8v0. price 12s. illustrated with numerous “Tap Porvutar History oF ENGLAND oF CHARLES “Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle ox 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General | Ky1Gur is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with | bombast; in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
Objects, works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well | English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
TO L AY OUT A G ARDEN phage gpg — "ae _ arson merits | patriot, while he disarms the critic; and we predict that 
ated HOW ‘ , dANe | are Of & very Aga order. —ndeed, nothing was ever | the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His 
as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, | 8ppeared superior, if anything has been published equal : “ ree 
Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre | to the account of the state of commerce, government, and attempt to supply the place of Hume’s History is in a 
. o Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, | society at different periods.” —Lorp Brovenam’s Address | great measure successful, at least we know to which 
vith toa pe Gardener, Birkenhead Park. on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- | we ourselves shall henceforth turn by preference.”— 
“ Landsca) ile dill is i hala aaa ie ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. | Times, 
. me & en’ is e bes ss 
reet, “Mr. Fee se Gardening which hen appeared in this country, - n 
gon being much increased 2 = feng nt number of London: Brapsury & EvAns, il, Bouverie Street. 
— excellent instructive woodcuts.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Price 2s. in cloth. Just published, price 1s. No. XVIII. of 
of ‘AT NIN 
| MB HANDBOOK OF GARDENING) oT AWK VIRGINIANS 
For the. use of persons who possess a small Garden. . 
et By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- ™ 
click Iarged and improved. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
, the 
WHS 5 
Sa ane WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
eet, PRACT i ( AT HINTS ON PL ANTING The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 
— d ve 4 
AL ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
ib to Conifere. In which all the Hardy Species are 
aw — Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. MORPHY AND MONGREDIEN’S CHESS MATCH. 
mee Price 7s. in cloth. Price 1s., post free on receipt of 12 stamps. 
on «n i HE CHESS PLAYER'S CHRONICLE FOR 
’ ) The gl is sun 4 7 al uty se I 
Less THE LADIES COMPANION TO Stays in his course, and pings the alchymist.” igi mak a Megioty 4 the nia Games played in the Match 
. iv SHaks , xetween Morphy : I edien at Paris ; also, Game: y 
me THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical sds a Lasa and Hauntein— Bird asd Morphy-—Alter amd Medley Weemald 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in : d and Campbell—Lumbley and Rainger—Match Play from 1856 to 
ms and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 1859—The Seven Ages od Uses Protlema-btedias, &e., e 
ore Garde h Editi iy 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition. » The January and February Numbers contain Morphy - 
7 THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZIN "i : en's J Leh aoe ebruary Numbers contain Morphy and Anders: 
our Sranie, Philidorian Chess Rooms, 46, Rathbone Place, W. 
Price Is. A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
38. 
ted ‘TV ER VV: : IDSCAP ‘ENERY SHITECTU : In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’ 
“ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, | canpscare scenery, ARCHITECTURE, ke. | I wpat Bion, Westningter, Marrey, Cheltenham College, Chet 
THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- rs satiated Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR With Descriptive Letterpress. 
. SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE ;— 
e SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. CONTENTS. THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
No. L EASY FRENCH POFTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
, re See ai eae Ss WO operands of 1. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
) ustrations. 2. THE HARDINGE STATUE, CALCUTTA. epErRm > DES PRO _ 
rs. THE VEGET ABLE KINGDOM P OR 3. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. aan nr waatenapeene DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d, 
y} ML 5 5 pe ELES DE POESIE. 6. 
7 JRE ‘LAS YN, AND : - —, : , 
to upon the Natural System. 2. THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH. 
3. REMARKABLE BLOCK OF SPAR. This day is published, No. I. of a new and revised edition of 
. No. III. speanp ‘aa Tal 7 mlpw + 
In one volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 1. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. PROFESS DB IC Se NS cH EMI ST RY OF 
price 12s. 2. THE SALMON POOL, DEVII’S GLEN. Author of “Physiology of Common Life,’ Sea-side Studies,” &c. 
3. THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. To be published in N 's Monthly, price 6d. each, fi ing 2 s. 
ne THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, * No. IV crown Bvo. lustrated with numerous ngravings. ee 
3 NO. . . » e Sow Ali 
W Cee ee SANDLEY. 1. COBHAM PARK, KENT. Wittuam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
2 2. SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
rks - 
fect 2. THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. The Illustrated {itenez BAltien, peing the Tenth, 
A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. No. V. . pio age wets 
: e ; 7 se 1. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. ‘VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
MEDIC AL AN D (ECON OMICAL 2. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. OF CREATION. 
BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 3. THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. London: Joun Cuurcuiit, New Burlington Street. 
7 Illustrations. No. VI. 
¢ I 1. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. On the Ist of April, 1859, price 1s. 
Y. ‘n one volum 5 - i Illustration: 2. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. . ower . 
LL 5. FARNINGHAM, KENT. (HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
ts wo: VEL No. 214, containing the 
SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- «sabia imme mae TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
‘. DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 2 CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN Contents:—Further Progress of the Sale of Poisons Bill—Damages 
Z- LINDLEY. : S09 “ane ” pte wei spi 7 against a Chemist; Trial by Jury; Reaction in Public Opinion; 
. 3. THE POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, IRELAND. Testimonials of Condolence—The Lead Panic at Hastings and St. 
[- aha Leonards—The Adulteration of Food—Examinations in Scotland— 
‘ : No. VIII. Botanical Prize for 1860—Linimentum Saponis—A Red Canella Bark 
In crown 8vo. price 16s, in cloth. ” "ORK —Otto of Rose—On the Chemical Composition, Use, and Action of 
PAX 1. RIVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. Sheep a Mixtures— Manufacture and Composition of Glass— 
‘ “i 2. COBHAM HALL, KENT. Pharmac lation to the Practice of Medicine—Insect Powder— 
, TON’S BOTANICAL DICTION- 3. HELMSLEY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. A Bill for Preventing the Adulteration of Articles of Food or Drink 
ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture —Poisoning by Laudanum, &c.—On the Electrical Discharge— 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full No. IX. Schonbein’s Ozone and Antozone, &e. 
’ Explanation of Technical Terms. 1. INTERIOR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. VOLUME XVII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
4 2, THE BAPTISTERY, CANTERBURY. volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. ‘ 
. Complete E 3. TOMB OF ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. pm London: Joun Onvnenru, New Buttington Brest fscuien 
in three volumes, price 33s. each, elegantly No. X. .CLACHLAN TEWART, urgh; an ANNIN On, le 
bound in cloth. 1. WHITBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
, PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN.| — 2 X@0Ax anney careway. IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 3. MUCKROSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY. graphic Portraits by Mavi & Porysianx, price 5s. each. 
— The Number for April contains 
LOVELL REEVE, , The Right Hon. LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 
R . } Pe nk, 55, Grac’ » i 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Mus Crumen te ieee 
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R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
covered while in the East Indies a Certain Cure for Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discove' him when his only child, a daughter, was 
bes up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
esirous of benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send t free to 
those who wish it, the recipe, containing full directions for making 
and successfully using this remedy, on their remitting him six 
stamps. Address 0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil Street, Strand. 





XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

-4 is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 

Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 

their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole 

Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 

many other eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
Admission free, on signing the visitors’ book. 


P! ANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 


V HEATSTONE’S ENGLISH HAR- 
MONIUMS, in solid cases, manufactured by them expressly 
for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full compass of keys, are 
of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and material, and do 
not require tuning. Guineas. 
WE 1 ARG GR OROD oscccc ccc ccavescsccssccccecess 0 
With 1 stop, polished mahogany or figured oak case 12 
With 3stops, organ tones, large size, oak case. 1b 
With 5 stops, ditto.. 
With 8 stops, ditto 
With 10 stops, ditto.... . 30 


The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder than 
other Harmoniums that cost double the price. Prize Medallist, 1851. 
An extensive assortment of French Harmoniums, with all the latest 
improvements, from the six guinea school-room harmonium to the 
sixty guinea one for the drawing-room byAlexandre. 


Wuearstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


















HEATSTONE’S CONCERTINAS for 17. 16s., 
of superior make, six-sided, with the double action, to play 
in five keys. Ditto, to play in all keys, 2/. 12s. 6d. Concertinas 
having the full compass of notes (48 keys), from 3 to 12 guineas, the 
jatter as used by Signor Regondi. 
Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, Wuzatstone & Co. , 
20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





** TUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ London, Secretary’s Office, 2ist January, 1859. 
“*Sin,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“T am Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 





“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON 
“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February , 1859. 
** Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. am, &c., 
(Signed) “Wirtiam Henny pe Carteret. 
“Mr, H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary 


Sage 
@isy 
Sears 
Price 2s, each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


Crry Dero :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 


West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT-CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 

in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 

and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar 

from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
reserves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 














ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Free"les, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produces a 
healthy- purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


CAUTION .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 
SOLD RY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 


N ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 
; Park.—JOHN MORTLOCK respectfully informs the Public 
that he has the largest variety of CHINA and EARTHENWARE in 
London, amongst which will be found Minton, Rose, &c., at the 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Patt Matt, 8. W. 
[HE above Company has been formed for the 


purpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 20s, & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 20s.&248. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. ” 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT............ asecce 42s, 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. ,528.& 608. 5, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 





Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


- AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, Xc., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wine 1n Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or Soutn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and haye subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 

Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 


—__=== 
= 
LENFIELD PATENT STARC 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pro H, 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE Tinea umeed 
SHE EVER USED. ss 8 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD oN 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often eget 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDOy, 








——————$—____ 
RUPTURES. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATEND, 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
T 


RUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
mended for the gages | peculiarities and advantages fat recom 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe »factlty 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any OF eXty. 
the ses | by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of of 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is eXercae 
concealed from observation. Perfectly 
“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our un ualifie 
probation, and we seeganne « advise the use of it to at those 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot s9 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus ort 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus bg 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. recom. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:— 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s Co) 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; ©. G. Guthrie lege, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospita]: Wnt 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hosen. 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hos) : W 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; Wj 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Fore, 
_— pa 8q., Sy 9 % Prince sage ty ; motes i mee; 
-R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society: 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., PRs. and many others. ’ 
A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Trugg 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sendin, cir. 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to Mana. 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. P, le 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage eis 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John Whit 
Piccadilly. ’ o Rete, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE) and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent sy fn al 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, Tiron 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6¢. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON. 


Os Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 

neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d, and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Pauls 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





KETINGS COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
from 


FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
QoUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


20s. and 24s. per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 


“ After giving them a very closescrutiny, wecan, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
Herald, Nov. 6, 1858. 

“We have great pleasurein bearing our testimony to the superior 
quality of the Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.’—Vide Morning 
Advertiser, Nov. 8, 1858. 

“Some samples which we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps, 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance 


BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, Strand, and 
24, Crutched Friars, London. 


tion of any kind, having been analysed, reported a, 
and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and TH OMSON, of Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour.” 

Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by w wards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘“ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


e) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


_inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
pabiie generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making ens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new sErtes of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY oF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNEss IN PRICE, he believes wil! ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

_ Atthe = of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adaj to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectab 
Dealers in Steel _Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers cen. ~ 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” of 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny 
8 , to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Londas, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the menti 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &e. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. I am 
le: with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 


iss Jones. 
TRADE ox MARK. 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 

HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 

For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 





gs, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet bo 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Repo 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 
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SS . 
AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
E though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
peculiarl: free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
fans 18 ulvericable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
y packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





»ALTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 
D t and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 
= It's edily restores the hair when it has fallen ctf from 
air. pe strengthens and beautifies it, and 
sickness it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s. 9d. 
bottle ; by post 12 stampsextra. 


‘ALTENBURG’S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 

D ration of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 

tgp rting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 

the Teeth, | soem the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
oe pare. Price 1s. 1}d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 

dented success of these celebrated articles 

stalled for ne oe spurious imitati None vee pene 

i f the proprietors, D’Atrensure & Co. Sold 

withont ti Sn yiamb's Com ait Street, London, and by Chemists 

by Perfumers 











CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, ETC., BY 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — 


4 dham, Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach. 

4 eee ns too great quantity of your Wafers I have sold, 

= had an excellent opportunity of witnessing their effects, and 

ioe much pleasure in being able to inform you that several 

pi cases of asthma and coughs have been completely cured by 

their use; and indeed, their efficacy in general in diseases of the 
lungs. W. T. OvpaaM.” 

Iocock’s Putmonie Warers give instant relief, and a rapid 
eure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 

To Strcras and Pusiic SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They havea pleasant taste. Price 
Js 19d, 2s. gd.,and lls. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors. 





UGH, WHEEZING.—The symptoms of coming measles 
oh a recognised by every parent, but the safe ig 
i The 


Fouewar's OINTMENT. — MEASLES, 
are 


mt is not so ee, known or happily followed. 1 
es is to keep the rash well out, to prevent inflammation, 
check cough. Holloway’s Ointment, assisted by a regulated 
temperature, ensures these desirable results. When well rubbed 
the back and chest it is absorbed, and acts so wholesomely on 

tee entire system that the morbid matter is naturally expelled, and 
with moderate care afterwards all danger of pulmonary or head 
It is prudent in eve: 
ck lull us in’ 


case to use this remedy, 


passes away. 
delusive or censurable 


disease 
nor should the mildest a’ 
security. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(UERICAL, MEDICAL, AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Esrasiisuep 1824. 


All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale before 
Tune Sth. 1359, will be entitled at the next Bonus to one year’s addi- 
tional shave of Profits over later Assurers. : 

‘The ‘ast Annual Report can be obtained of any of the Society’s 
Agents, 0 of Groner Curcuirre, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


GENERAL 





HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
Casu Account AND Batance Sxeert to 3lst December last, as 
laid before the Members of THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, at the General Meeting on WEDNESDAY, l6th FEB- 
RUARY, 1859, is now printed, and may be had on a written or 
personal application at the Society’s Office, 39, King Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. To the Report and Accounts is appended a listof Bonuses 
paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
Cranies Incatt, Actuary. 
Tae Mervat Lire Asscrance Orrices, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1n 1797. 
10, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 


Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
oe, D.C.L., F.R.S. = Jas, Lancaster, Bea. . 

Esq. 0) mbbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Waiter Puller, 


° ba tae Shaw, Esq. 

James A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.,M.P.| M. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in Four- 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved Security 
in sums of not less than £500 
iets Boars Sac Soe a ea ee, 

nus le i in nex 

Division of Profits. x <a a = 


Roszert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


SURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
Y ENT YEARLY. 


URED BY ACCID! 

An annual payment of 31. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of ley. or 10001. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
estan es a iY. FA RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
for Accidents 37.00, , whic! already paid in compensation 

Forms of Proposal and 


Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
wer Renee te Pencil Hallway bation, wher also ats 
NE ma 
Year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. oobi 


Witt J. Vian, Secretary. 
Passengers’ Assuran: ‘ 








INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 


ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 


DIRECTORS, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBURY, Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
RICHARD FALL, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq. 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P.| JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 





PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.S. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


SOLICITOR, CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq.| CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 





Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





N the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued was 21,633. 
The amount of capital was £1,621,550 lls. 11d. 


Amount paid for claims arising from death, and bonuses accrued 
thereon, £509,646 14s. 4d. 


The gross annual income arising from premiums on 
15,202 existing policies is ......ccccessscccccccccces «. £247,693 1 1 
Annual abatement on the 20th November, 1857, to be 
continued for the five years ending in 1862.......... 














i 60,112 0 0 
£197,581 1 1 
Add interest on invested capital .. os . 69,850 7 1 
Total net annual income ...........0+.eeee0e «- £267,431 8 2 
The Present number of members is 12,647. 
At the Quinquennial Division of Profits made up to 
the 20th November, 1857, the computed value of 
assurances in Class 1X. WaS........ssecsseceseeeees £1,000,090 16 6 
Assets in Class EX. ..cccccccccceccoscsecccs soecccccce 1,345,125 0 5 


£345,034 3 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 
whole ay of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitulating 
the declared surpuluses at the four investigations made up to this 


time. 
For the 7 years ending 1842 the Surplus was £32,074 11 5 
» Syears , i107. ,, ” 86,122 8 3 
»  Oyears ,, 1852 ,, » 232,061 18 4 
» Syears , 107 , ” 345,034 3 11 


Members whose i fall due on the Ist April are reminded 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with 
illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1857, may be had on application, by which it will be seen that 
the reducti on the p i range from 11 per cent. to 98} per 
cent., and that in one instance the premium is extinct. Instances 
of the bonuses are also shown. 


March, 1859. 


Surplus or profit .... 


Pee beeeeeceeesereeeseess 








Josep Mansu, Secretary. 


GLOBE 


BONUS DIVISION. 
INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
Estas.isaxp 1803. 





Capital ONE MILLION, All paid up and Invested. 





Drrecrors. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq Fowler Newsam, 5 
William Dent, Esq. William Phillimore, 5 

J. W. Freshfield -, F.R.8. W.H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. Wm % P., F.R.8. 


a , Esq., M. 
T. M. Weguelin. +» MP. 
Ra. ‘Weetmuacott, Baz. RB. 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
AvDIToRS. 


Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 


e, _ 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 


George Saintsbury, Esq. 





The following are examples of the Profits accruing on Globe Par- 


eg Life Policies under the Box vs declared as at 31st Decem- 


tr, 








Bonus applied— 
nts Original | Original |Complete access 
o Sum Annual Years By By 
Policy. Insured. | Premium. | in force. |} Addition payment in 

to Policy. Casn. 

£ £8. d. £2. da. 

25 1000 219 2 6 7 2717 0 
35 1000 28 26 6 72 3215 0 
40 1000 32:15 0 6 72 35 7:0 
1 4512 6 6 72 42290 




















(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 
The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—to a 


Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four Shillings per 
Cent. per Annum on the Sum Insured for each of the completed 
years of the Policy; Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it 


1s, at most ages, considerably more than One Year’s Premium. 


The Bonus Periods are Five Years, and the Rates of Life Pre- 


miums, whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSION- 
Transacted. 
Wituam Newmaancn, Secretary. 


ARY business 





upwards of a MILLION 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 


additions upwards of 


at the Branch Office, 16, Pall 
throughout the kingdom. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTep 1820, 
Drrecrors. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas G. Barelay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 


James C. C. Bell, Samuel Hibbert — 
James Brand, Esq. unt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, > 


Charles Cave, Esq. 5 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, » 
Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Newman Smith, Esq. 


Henry Davidson, ‘ 

George Field, i 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
AND A HALF STERLING from the 


PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profite, are 


assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 


CLAIMS.—The Coperen has disbursed in payment of claims and 
,000. 


, 


Proposals for insurances iy te made at the ChiefOffice,as above ; 
all, London ; or to any of the agents 


Samvet Incatt, Actuary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D 





ber, 1857, 


ted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 


approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Taz Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuarmman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-Cuareman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the 


is for Life, requires to be 


paid for the first five years, simple interest being c’ 


Insurance: 
on the balance. Such arrangement 


is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the 


currency 


of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


moni 


transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at 


it limited, as it only necessitates half 


etary present 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatzR100 Prace, Patt Maut, Loxvor, 8.W. 





Railway Compan 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 


(By Order) 


¥. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 
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POPULAR EDITIONS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS |. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





HALLAM’SCONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
Henry VIIth. to the Death of George IInd. 7th Edition. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HALLAM’S VIEW OF THE 


STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
llth Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION 


TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, inthe 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries, 4th Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: 
A History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar. 
Based on Hume’s History, incorporating the Corrections 
of Recent Writers, and continued to the Present Time. 
4th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Writers. 6th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACK- 
STONE. Being those portions of the Commentaries 
which relate to the British Constitution and the Rights of 
Persons. By R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D, 2nd Thou- 
sand, Post 8vo. 9s. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon. 4th 
Edition. 10 vols. Post S8vo. 60s. 


SIR WM. NAPIER’S ENGLISH 
BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE PENINSULAR 
WAR. 2nd Edition. Portrait.: Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR J. G. WILKINSON’S MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 3rd Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 
8vo, 1238. 


BISHOP HEBER’S NARRA- 
TIVE OF HIS JOURNEYS THROUGH INDIA. 9h 
Edition. 2vols. PostSvo, 12s. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE 


CHURCH. 7th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR AC- 


COUNT OF NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15th 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. 
REV. DR. WORDSWORTH’S 


CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATHENS AND ATTICA. 3rd 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. 


LESLIE’S HANDBOOK FOR 


YOUNG PAINTERS. Plates. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, AND OF THE 
PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 4th Edition. 








LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Versailles; 1713—1783, 4th Edition. 7 vols. Post 8vo, 


35s. 


WORNUM’S HISTORY OF 


PAINTING, Ancient and Modern, from the earliest ages 
to the present time. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. 


SIR CHARLES. BELL ON THE 
HAND AS EVINCING DESIGN; its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. Eleventh 
Edition. 12mo. 4s, 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS, and the Investigation of 
Truth. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 68. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CON- 


SOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; or, The Last Days of a 
Philosopher. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SAL- 


MONIA ; or, Days of Fly Fishing. 4th Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. 63. 


JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES 
OF COUNTRY LIFE. 3rd Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo. 
68. 

JESSE’S GLEANINGS 


NATURAL HISTORY. 8th Edition. Woodcuts, 
68. 


IN 


12mo, 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHI- 
TECTURE, AND MISCELLANIES. 6th Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS, including his Dramas, &c. Cabinet Edition. 
Plates. 10 vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


LORD BYRON’S' POETRY. 


Compact Edition, Portrait. One Volume. Post 8vo. 9s. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. With a Lirz. By HIS SON. 
Cabinet Edition. Plates. 8 vols. Feap.8vo. 24s, 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT 
SPANISH BALLADS ; Historica any Romantic. 4th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 8rd Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE- 


TALK OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 4th Edi- 
tion. Portrait. Feap.8vo. 6s, 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUC- 


TIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLASSIC 








In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth, t ii 

‘Wy ORDSWoRTH’s POETIC ’ 
New Edition, with Prefatory irra, outa‘ 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL Works, 4 


New Edition. 
*,* The above are the onl; at iti 
wtes ly complete Editions of MR. Wonpewonty; 
‘Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 








In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
New Edition. ee WORKS, A 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 





PELE 
Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS 
T WORDSWORTH. With Preface ant ‘soba SLAM 


JOHNSTON. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 





————— EE 
Price 9s. cloth. 


TPENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh aition, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





ee 
Price 5s. cloth. 


TPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Biitio 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 








Price 5s. cloth. 


rPENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS, 


Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


1 MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 yols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGES POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 16s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS, 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, 


Thus.” 





Price 9s, cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Tilus- 





Price 16s. cloth. : 

OGERS'’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stotbard. . 
Epwarpd Moxon & Co., Dover Street. ‘ 


A 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by namerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


H°en's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR 
Eighth Edition. ~~ 
Epwarp Moxon &Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s, cloth. ; 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 











Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. POETS, 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Price 5s. cloth. oe 
EATS'S POETICAL WORKS, With @ 
M U M A R emoir by RICHARD MONCKTON M . : 
JOHN RRAY, ALBE LE STREET. Tewaas Moxon & Co., Dover Street. : 








Printed by Joun Wuzaton, of No 17, James's Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, 
him at the office, No. 4, Rouverie Street, Fleet 


————s 


at the office of Messrs. Braneuny & Evaxs, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the city of London; and published by» 
treet, in the same precinct and city.—SarvRpay, April 2, 1859. : 8% 





